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NOTES ON THE MONASTERY OF ROSNAT, 
OR TY GWYN, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


BY MRS. DAWSON. 


In the records of the early Celtic Church frequent 
mention is made of a monastery named Rosnat., or Alba, 
which in the fifth and sixth centuries was one of the chief 
centres of culture and religion, and whither many of 
the most celebrated British saints resorted for instruc- 
tion and study. We are by no means left in ignorance 
of its history—the names of the abbot-bishops who 
were at its head, of the students who were educated 
there, even the exact number of its inmates, with many 
other incidents, are all placed on record; but the 
strange point in connection with it is that, though none 
of the historians of the Celtic Church have thrown a 
doubt upon its existence, yet none of them have been 
able to decide on its locality. 

Colgan thinks it may have been at Bangor in Wales, 
and O’Conor shares this opinion, while Lanigan sus- 
pects it may have been in Scotland, as do also Haddan 
and Stubbs, and the late Rev. J. F. Shearman, who has 
written an essay in support of the same theory. 

But with all due deference to these various opinions, 
we venture to think that the monastery in question 
was situated neither at Bangor or Candida Casa, and 
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9 NOTES ON THE MONASTERY OF ROSNAT, 


it will be our endeavour to show that its true locality 
was the valley of Rhossan, in Pembrokeshire. 

In order to prove the truth of this assertion, it will 
be necessary to establish two facts—namely these :— 
Firstly, the existence of a monastery at St. David’s 
previous to that founded by St. David; secondly, its 
identity with the monastery of Rosnat or Ty Gwyn. 

The proofs which we shall bring forward in evidence 
of the existence of a monastery at St. David’s are 
derived partly from history,and partly from legend ; 
for, though legend be in itself a very unsatisfactory 
foundation on which to base any statement, yet when 
it can be made to go as it were hand-in-hand with 
history, it becomes a valuable source of information. 

The authorities from whom we shall quote are for 
the most part too well known to need any introductory 
comments, viz., the Life of St. David, by Rhyddmarch, 
the Buchedd Dewi Sant, Colgan’s Act. S. S. Hib., and 
so on; but there are two other works comparatively 
little known to which we shall have occasion to refer. 
The first of these is the Martyrology of Gorman, an 
Irish MS., lately published by the Henry Bradshaw 
Society. The second is the Buhez Santez Nonn, a 
Breton mystery of the twelfth century or earlier. It 
consists of three parts: (1) The Life of St. Non; (2) 
the Miracles worked at her Tomb; and lastly, the 
Episcopate and the Death of St. David. Whilst 
agreeing in its main outline with the Lives of St. David 
above mentioned, it yet contains some important 
differences which cannot be too carefully noticed, con- 
sidering that here in all probability we have the legend 
in almost its original purity, its author being unbiassed 
by the temptation to alter it so as to make it fall in 
with more modern theories. 

To return to our subject. The idea of an early 
monastic establishment at St. David’s is by no means 
new, since Fenton, in his Tour through Pembrokeshire, 
states that “most writers agree that there was a 
religious establishment there prior to the time of 
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David” ; while Jones and Freeman, in their History and 
Antiquities of St. David's, admit that there are faint 
traditions of the existence of a religious establishment 
even before the time of St. David. 

For instance, when St. David was baptised, it was 
by Ailfyw, Bishop of the Menevensians, that the rite 
was performed; and when in later life St. David 
returned from his wanderings to take up his abode in 
the valley of Rhossan, he found his cousin Gweslan, a 
bishop, residing there. 

As at that time there was neither a cathedral or a 
diocese of Menevia, it would be difficult to account for 
the presence of these bishops in so secluded a spot, 
unless we suppose them to have belonged to that class 
of abbot-bishops who in those times were frequently 
found at the head of large monastic establishments. 
Moreover, Rhyddmarch tells us that Sandde, St. David's 
father, thirty years before the birth of his illustrious 
son, was bidden to deposit various gifts at a certain 
monastery, there to be kept for the son who should be 
born to him. 

Again, in the Life of Gildas, we read that that 
learned man, on his return from Armorica, took up his 
abode at a certain spot “with a great quantity of 
books”, and that many students resorted thither to him. 
The name of the place is not given, but we are told 
that he “‘ preached every Sunday at a sea-side church 
in Pebediog”, and from other sources we learn that the 
church stood on the shores of Whitesand Bay, near 
St. David’s. It was while preaching here that the 
great Doctor became dumb in the presence of the 
unborn saint, and in consequence of this miracle bade 
- farewell to his friends, saying, “I cannot dwell here 
any longer on account of the son of this Nun ; because 
to him is delivered the monarchy over all the men of 
this island, it is necessary for me to go to some other 
island, and leave all Britain to this child”: after which 
he departed to Ireland. 

The presence of so learned a man as Gildas, and the 
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“many students”, seem to argue the probable existence 
of some kind of scholastic establishment. Also, in the 
Buhez St. Nonn, St. Non is represented as seeking 
admission to a monastery in the neighbourhood of 
Menevia. 

In addition to the above testimony we have a visible 
and tangible witness to its truth in some ruins which 
may yet be seen on the shores of Whitesand Bay, and 
which still bear the name of “The Old Church”. We 
quote the following account of them from The History 
and Antiquities of St. David's :-— 


“On the Burrows there are some remains of uncertain date 
and use, bearing the popular name of ‘The Old Church’. The 
name has reference to a legend, still current, that it was 
originally designed to build the cathedral on this spot, and that 
the works were actually commenced. The builders, however, as 
they returned to their labour on each succeeding morning, 
invariably found their work of the previous day destroyed, and 
were at length warned by a vision to desist, and bidden to com- 
mence operations in a quagmire beside the Alan. They accord- 
ingly obeyed the admonition with greater readiness than they 
would have done, had they seen the misadventures of Peter de 
Leia’s fabric. 

“The remains actually existing are neither those of a church 
nor of a castle, but are by no means destitute of importance. 
The most remarkable portion stands on the edge of a steep 
descent, above the principal road leading to Whitesand Bay. 
The blown sand has here been carried away to the depth of from 
6 ft. to 10 ft., and the original surface laid bare, as appears by 
the slate rock cropping out in two or three places. At this 
point we have the foundations of a rough wall of large surface 
stones, without any signs of tooling, bricks or cement, 48 ft. 
long, and bearing south and west, the ground sloping gently 
towards the north. At either end it is lost in the sand, but at a 
short distance to the north it emerges again, and continues for 
52 ft. in a direction nearly south-south west, but in a far less 
perfect condition. Here it is again lost in the sand, which is 
now covered with turf. About two hundred yards further 
south there is an extensive hollow in the original surface, and 
now grown over with grass. Here there is a great number of 
stones, principally scattered in confusion, but a few of them 
seem to be placed in lines. — 
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“Still further south there are faint traces of an old wall at 
the bottom of a sandpit.” 


In all probability, the truth which lies at the bottom 
of this legend is that here stood the old monastery, 
which was afterwards removed to (or superseded by) that 
of St. David's. 

Such are some of the arguments in favour of the 
existence of a monastery at St. David’s, which we shall 
now endeavour to identify with that of Rosnat, or 
Ty Gwyn. | : 

In the first place we have the evidence of the name. 

A monastery in the valley of Rhossan might very 
naturally be called the monastery of Rhosnat, while as 
Alba, or the White Monastery, it would be known in 
the ‘native tongue as Ty Gwyn. 

Churches or monasteries which bore the name of 
White were generally so called because they were 
built of stone at a time when buildings in general were 
built of wood. Thus, St. Ninian’s Church at Whitherne 
was called Candida Casa, an exact translation of Ty 
Gwyn. As we have already seen, the ruins which we 
ascribe to the monastery prove that it was built of 
stone, and though the monastery has long since 
vanished, its memory is still preserved in the name of 
the farmhouse nearest to its site, which to this day is 
called Ty Gwyn. 

And although, as we have said above, no name is 
given by Gildas to the church where he preached 
before Non, yet the Buhez St. Nonn enables us to 
identify it with Ty Gwyn. For therein Gildas is repre- 
sented as saying, “It is I, Gildas, who am going to 
preach. In the White Church . . . . come and attend 
with reverence”. 

And Non goes to the service which, she says, “I shall 
hear in the White Church”; and it is there that the 
miracle takes place which rendered Gildas dumb in her 
presence. 

From the lives of the Irish saints we learn that one 
of the most celebrated abbots of Rosnat or Alba was one 
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Mancennus, and in the Lnfe of St. David the monastery 
where his father is bidden to deposit the gifts is called 
Monasterium Maucannus. 

But the latest, and at the same time the most indis- 
putable, argument in favour of this theory is the follow- 
ing notice in the Taxation of Pope Nicholas :— 


Deanery of Pebidiauc. 
| : Capella Albi Monastij . . 6:13: 4 


| Having thus stated the case, we will proceed to give 

| a short sketch of the history and constitution of Ty 
Gwyn, as gathered from the various sources already 
enumerated. The first question which naturally arises 
is: Who was its founder ? 

The various Lives of St. David, the Buhez St. Nonn, 
and local tradition, all agree in ascribing its foundation 
to St. Patrick. 

| This great saint, having studied at Rome, “ wished 
| to go to the nation from whence he had become an 
exile”, and after travelling about Britain for some time 
took up his abode at a place called Glyn Rosyn, in the 
| district of Dyved. But thirty years before the birth of 
| St. David, he was warned by a heavenly vision to quit 
| Rosyn, ;which was destined for a greater than he. 
| “ His field of labour was not here, but in a great island 
| beyond the sea. At the word, the whole of Ireland 
\ was spread before his eyes. St. Patrick obeyed, and 
| departed on his mission ; but first, that he might not 
want a companion, raised to life one Criumther, who 
had been buried twelve years, and took him with him.” 
| The story of St. Patrick’s residence at Rosyn meets 
i with no favour in the judgment of Irish historians, and 
| it is not for us to dispute a point which has been dis- 
cussed by many able writers; we will therefore only 
quote, without further comment, three passages which 
certainly seem to imply the presence of St. Patrick in 
Britain and Wales. 

The first is from the Book of Armagh, an MS, of the 


ninth century. 
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When S&t. Patrick first reached Ireland ‘‘ he landed 
at the mouth of the Boyne, leaving his nephew and 
disciple, Lomman, to take care of the boat in which he 
sailed, with directions to wait for him forty days. At 
the end of that time, his master not having returned, 
Lomman waited forty days more, and then proceeded 
up the river to a place called Ath-Truim, or the ‘ Ford 
of Trim.’ There he presented himself at the house of 
Fedlimid or Phelim, son of Laogaire, King of Ireland. 
He was hospitably received, as a matter of course. The 
next morning Fortchern, the son of Fedlimid, overheard 
Lomman reciting the Gospel, and was so struck with 
what he heard that he embraced Christianity, and was 
baptized. Lomman, it appears, was a Briton or Welsh- 
man, son of Gollit, and Fortchern’s mother was of the 
same country ; finding her son with the strangers, she 
rejoiced when she perceived that they were British, and 
she became a Christian. She forthwith communicated 
with her husband Fedlimid, whose mother, Scothnoe, 
having been also British, he was able to address 
Lomman in the Welsh language”. 

The second passage is found in the Confessio of 
St. Patrick, sections 11, 12, 13, cap. iii, where he 
“makes reference to his being selected for the office of 
bishop; and the only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the context is, that this dignity is conferred in some 
monastery in Britain. He alludes to a seeret confided 
to a friend, in order to relieve his anxiety of mind 
regarding some sin he fell into in his youth, and which, 
after thirty years, as he complains, was made a charge 
against him—an obstacle to his being raised to the 
Episcopate. This betrayal of confidence so preyed on 
his mind, that in the following night, he says, “I saw 
in a vision of the night my name written against me 
without a title of honour, and meanwhile I heard a 
divine response saying to me: ‘ We have seen with 
displeasure the face of the elect, and his name stripped 
of its honours’;” referring, doubtless, to the “ Patrici- 
atus”, an honourable title of distinction conferred at 
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that period on some members of the Episcopate. He 
then alludes to his friend defending him in _ his 
absence :—‘ When I was not present, and when I was 
not in Britain . . . he defended me in my absence; he 
had also said to me with his own mouth ‘ you are to be 
raised to the rank of bishop’.” 

In the Martyrology of Gorman we find commemorated 
St. Patrick, with a note stating that he was “‘Seanpha- 
traice o Ros Deala Moigh Lacha. Ocus o Ghlaiss' na n 
Gaoidneal.” 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the memory of 
St. Patrick still clings to the neighbourhood of St. 
David’s in a way which would be difficult to account 
for if he had no connection with the place. On the 
moor near Rhossan is a rock called Carn Patrick, the 
southern entrance to the Cathedral Close bears the 
name of Porth Padrig, and on the shores of Whitesand 
Bay the site of a ruined chapel is still known as St. 
Patrick’s Chapel, and is probably identical with the 
Capella Albi Monasterij of the Taxatvo. 

Fenton says that most writers agree that the 
religious establishment at St. David’s was founded by 
St. Patrick, and in the Buhez St. Nonn the clergy of 
Caerleon are represented as saying “It is time for us to 
go to Menevia to fetch him (St. David). Let us go 
quickly to the abbey founded by Patrick.” 

And after St. David had been elected archbishop he 
says: “I would desire ardently to remain at Menevia ; 
it is a good place and an abbey which has been dedi- 
cated by Patrick.” 

An abbey founded by St. Patrick would naturally be 
a favourite resort for Irish students, and when we con- 
sider the favourable position of Ty Gwyn with regard 


1 The use of the word “ Glas” as a general term for a monastery 
has led to much confusion. The inmates of St. David’s were 
known as “ Glaswyr”, and Asser’s title of y Bardd Glas has been 
translated the Blue or Azure Bard, instead of the Bard of the 
Monastery. The little harbour belonging to the Cathedral at 
St. David’s is still called Porth Claes, 
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to Ireland (which country, says an old writer, “on a 
fine day a man may ken and descrie”), we shall not 
be surprised to find that many of the most celebrated 
Irish saints received their education here, as is shown 
by the following extracts from the Lives of the Irish 
Saints :— 

“ Acta S. Tigernach. 

“ Puer (Tigernachus) . . . 8. Monenni disciplinis et monitis 
in Rosnatensi monasterio, quod alio nomine Alba vocatur, 
diligenter instructus,” ete.—Colgan, Act. S.S., 438. 

“ Acta S. Eugenit. 

“Quos duos viros sanctos (Eugenium et Tighernachum) sanctus 
et sapiens Nennio, qui Mancennus dicitur, de Rosnacensi 
monasteria, a rege Britanniae petens liberos accepit; apud quem 
sub ecclesiastica disciplina nutriti dociles legerunt.”—Zd. 2b., and 
so also further in the same Life. 

“ Acta S. Endei. 

“Dixit soror sua ei (Endeo) .. Vade ad Britannium ad 
Rosnatum monasterium, et esto humilis disciputus Manseni 
magistri illius monasterii.”—Jd. 7b. 

“ Acta S. Finnani. 

“Pontifex nomine Nennio, cum suis ... de Britannia 
venienteo, etc..... Cum eodem (Nennio) repatriante, navi- 
gavit (Finanus) et in ejus sede, quae Magnum vocatur Monas- 
terium, regulas et institutiones monastic vitae aliquot annis 
probus monachus didicit.”—Jd. 7d. 


St. Corpreus, or Corbreus, afterwards Bishop of 
Coleraine, was also educated at Rosnat. 

According to the custom of those days, females were 
admitted to the monastery ; we have already seen that 
St. Non sought admission there, and in the Buhez 
Santez Nonn an account of her interview with the abbess 
is given. 

Hither also St. Darerca, or Monena (born in Britain 
518), the founder of Cilloleibhe, sent one of her nuns, 
Brignat, to be instructed in religious life. 

And so great was the fame of Rosnat that Drust, 
King of Britain (523-28), sent his daughter there, the 
Princess Drustice, in order that she might be taught 
to read,—Celtic Scot., p. 136, vol. i. 
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In the time of the Abbot Nennio there were as many 
as one hundred and fifty students at Rosnat, for in the 
Litany of Angus the Culdee he invokes “ thrice fifty 
disciples with Manchen the master’. In the Martyr- 
ology of Gorman, Brig is commemorated (with another 
saint, Duthracht) on November 12. 


“ Duthracht dathglan. 
Brig rathman cor-riaghail.” 


To this the annotator has added “ Brigh ocus 
Duthracht, o Chill Muine doibh”; that is to say, ‘ Pure- 
coloured Duthracht and gracious Brig with a (con- 
ventual) rule. From Cell Muine (the Irish name for 
St. David’s) were they”. 

From the above extracts we gather that the 
monastery of Rosnat, or Ty Gwyn, was of the same 
kind as St. Brigid’s establishment at Kildare, ‘‘ which 
comprehended both sexes, who were divided from each 
other in the Cathedral by a partition”. That this 
latter arrangement existed at Ty Gwyn is evident, 
from the answer of Non to Gildas, when he asked if 


anyone had remained in the church. “I am here’, 
said she, “hid between the wall and the partition” 
(Rhyddmarch). 


In accordance with the custom of those times, the 
head of the monastery combined the functions of a 
bishop with those of an abbot, as did St. Martin of 
Tours, the great pattern of British monachism. 

We have seen above that the abbot-bishop who 
ruled at Rosnat when Tigernach, Eugene and Finan 
were students there, was one Nennio, or Mancennus. 
An admirable sketch of the life and labours of this 
great man appeared not long since in the Journal of 
the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of 
Ireland, from the pen of the late Rev. J. F. Shearman, 
who, however, assumes that Rosnat is identical with 
Candida Casa. 

We propose to give a verbatim extract from his 
account of Nennio, with merely this exception: that 
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whereas in speaking of the monastery he sometimes 
calls it Rosnat, sometimes Candida, and sometimes 
Whitherne, we shall use the name of Rosnat alone. 


“Towards the close of the fifth century there was at Rosnat 
an abbot named Nennio, the master of some celebrated Irish 
ecclesiastics of that period, 8.8. Enna of Aran, Tighernach 
Finian, etc. The history of this remarkable man has not been 
hitherto investigated ; historians were quite mystified as to his 
identity. Dr. Lanigan and Dr. Todd came to the conclusion 
that this great unknown was called Nennio after the founder of 
Candida Casa, the great Apostle, St. Ninian. The aim of this 
essay is to show that this same Nennio, abbot of Rosnat, men- 
tioned in the lives of these saints, was a historic character, 
though nearly homonymous, yet quite distinct from the founder 
of Candida, as much so as a more remote successor, Bishop 
Ninian Spot., in 1473. Archbishop Usher alludes to a Life of 
St. Ninian, the Apostle of the Picts as he supposed ; it is 
utterly inconsistent with what is known of the Apostle, or first 
Ninian. From the statements made in this Irish Life of 
Ninian, it must have been of very little authority or antiquity, 
though it may, however, give some genuine facts regarding the 
Abbot Nennio. The original, or its translation by the Jesuit 
Fitzsimons, is not now forthcoming, and the present essay is 
designed to collect the ‘ disjecta membra’, and arrange them so 
as to reconstruct the lost history and life of one of the most 
remarkable ecclesiastics of the Irish Church at the end of the 
fifth and beginning of the sixth century..... Nennio, or 
Moninne, elsewhere called Manchan Magister, Nenio qui 
Mancenus dicitur, a disciple of St. Patrick Mac Calphurn, and 
Abbot of Rosnat at the close of the fifth century, was one of the 
sons of Dubhtach mac na Lugair Ard File, or chief poet to 
Leaghaire mac Niall, King of Ireland, a.p. 428-463: Loca 
Patriciana, cap. v. ‘This Mancenus, or Nennio, also named 
Gildas, that is, Cele-De, or servant of God, spent some years at 
missionary and scholastic work in Ireland. He was ordained 
by St. Patrick Mac Calphurn, and left for some time in charge 
of his converts in Tirawley in Connaught. In the year 469, 
when Isserninus, or Bishop Idh, died, July 14th, at Aghold on 
the river Slaney, St. Patrick consecrated St. Fiace Bishop of the 
Leinstermen, then residing at Donoughmore, or Dommach Fiace, 
on the sea-coast of Wexford, and left with him seven of his 
disciples. One of these was this same Nannidh, Moninine or 
Nenius mac na Lugair; and another was Paul, son of Meirig ap 
Tewdryg, regulus of Glamorgan, known in Cambrian Hagio- 
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graphy as Peulan Esgob (Nov. 22nd), the master of St. David 
ant other ecclesiastics of the British Church...... Moninne, 
having spent a few years with St. Fiace, went, about A.D. 462, to 
Armorica, where under the name of Gildas, or Cele-de, he is 
said to have remained seven years. Irish historical legends 
record that the ‘Saoi’, or ‘ Professor’, as he is called, brought 
away to Letha an old book called the Cuilmen: O’Curry’s 
Lect., vol. i, pp. 8, 29, 30; Loc. Pat, ch. xX. Brit. Kee. 
Antiq. Works, v, p. 506, etc. About 485 or 490 he was sent by 
St.. Patrick to Britain with his epistle to the soldiers of 
Coroticus; and about the same period he became Abbot of 
Rosnat. 

“ Coroticus or Caradawg . . . made a descent on the east coast 
of Ireland, and carried into slavery a great number of persons of 
both sexes. This outrage inflicted on his spiritual children 
excited the deep anger of St. Patrick. He wrote an epistle to 
the soldiers of the tyrant Coroticus, denouncing in eloquent and 
burning words this deed of violence. ‘With my own hand have 
I written and composed these words to be delivered to the 
soldiers of Coroticus. I say not to my fellow-citizens, nor to the 
fellow-citizens of the Roman saints, but to the fellow-citizens of 
demons who, on account of their evil deed abide in death after 
the hostile rite of the barbarians, companions of the Scots, and 
apostate Picts.’ The bearer of this epistle was a venerable 
priest whom, the Saint says, ‘I taught from his infancy.’ 


“ This venerable ecclesiastic, undoubtedly Monine or Manchan, 
son of Dubhtach mac na Lugair, went to Britain accompanied by 
several clerics, and succeeding in inducing Coroticus to release 
the captives, to which reference is made in the Lives of St. 
Tigernach: Colgan, Act. S.S. Hib. p. 438, and of St. Eugene, 
Bishop of Ardstraw. In these passages he is described as 
Abbot of the Monastery of Rosnat: ‘Quod alio nomine Alba 
vocatur.’ 

“St. Ibhar, once a missionary in Landonia (Colgan’s MS.), 
and likely a scholar in Rosnat about the year 482, was removed 
by St. Patrick from Armagh, as the scholiast on the ‘Felire of 
Angus’, the Cele-De, informs us. He betook himself to the 
island of Beg Erin in Wexford, where he was soon surrounded 
by numerous scholars; and a flourishing monastic seminary 
was thus founded. Some time after, it was plundered by the 
Northern pirates. Tighernach and Eoghain, then of tender years, 
were, with a miserable crowd of captives, carried away to 
Britain; where the Abbot Nennius, then at Rosnat, obtained 
their freedom from the King of Britain, and took them under 
his own care inte his monastery. ‘Life of St. Tigernach’, 
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O’Hanlon’s Lives of Irish Saints, vol. iv. Some few years 
after a band of pirates from Gaul made a descent on Rosnat ; 
Eugeno, Tigernach and Cairpre, afterwards bishop and founder 
of the monastery of Coleraine in Ulster, were carried away with 
many others to Armorica, where they were set to work in a 
corn-mill belonging to the King of the ‘Gauls’. After some 
time they were liberated by the King, and returned to finish 
their studies at Rosnat. Eoghain died Bishop of Ardstraw, 
A.D. 570, Cairpre A.D. 560, and Tigernach, Bishop of Clones, 
A.D, 544. 

“St. Coelan, and Mochai, grandson of Milcu, Sen, Patrick’s 
master, was Abbot of Aendrum on Inis Mahee, in Strangford 
Lough, where he died June 23, 497. Some time before this, 
St. Finian was sent to him for instruction; it just then happened 
that Nenio, Abbot of Rosnat, arrived in the offing before the 
monastery ; Finian was confided to his care and returned with 
him to Rosnat, where he appears to have remained some time 
after A.D. 518. 


“The missionary or scholastic avocations of the Abbot 
Nenius, or as he is called by another name, Gildas, brought him 
into connection with various remarkable personages, and also to 
remote and widely-separated regions. Under the name of 
Gildas his visit to Armorica is recorded by Caradawg of Llan- 
carvan: the echo of the Irish tradition of the Saoi or teacher 
who went to Armorica with the ‘ Cuilmen’, or book of historic 
writings. He spent seven years there under the name of 
Gildas. 

“Tn Aelred’s Life of St. Ninian the Apostle, mention is made 
of a King Tudval, or Tndwal, who at first was rather hostile 
towards the Saint: however, through the ministrations of 
Ninian, the only son of the King was restored to health, and 
thenceforth the grateful parent became the fast friend of his 
benetactor. Considering the kind of material—mere legends 
afloat at the end of the twelfth century, eight hundred years 
after the death of Niniau the Apostle—which Aelred wove 
into his narrative (written at the request of the monks of Whit- 
herne), it is probable that some events proper to the second 
Ninian were erroneously attribued to the Apostle, who was not 
a contemporary of that king.” ..... Such is the outline of the 
Abbot Nenio’s life up to the time of his withdrawal from 
Rosnat, which, as we have already seen, took place shortly 
before the birth of St. David. He returned to Ireland, and 
there died on the 16th day of September, a.p. 523, and was 
buried in the cemetery of his ancestors at Cill Fine in the 
Dionlatha. 
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He appears to. have been succeeded at Rosnat by 
Ailfyw. 

Rhyddmarch tells us that Ailfyw was ‘‘ Bishop of 
the Menevensians”, and he is followed in this statement 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, according to the old edition. 
By many writers it is stated that he was bishop of the 
ancient Irish see of Emly, and that he arrived from 
Ireland just in time to baptize St. David. But he was 
by birth and association a Menevian, being the grandson 
of Gynyr of Caergawch, and consequently cousin of 
St. David, whose birth, like St. Patrick, he had fore- 
told: It is possible that the statement as to his having 
been Bishop of Emly may have arisen from the fact 
that there is a place named Emlych at St. David’s. 
Anyhow, there is a church near St. David’s dedicated 
to his memory. 

Another of the bishop-abbots of Rosnat was Mugint 
or Meigant Hen. “ The brother of Meigant was Ewan, 
Hevin, or Audeon, Abbot of Aberdaron and Ramsey, 
son of Gwendaf, and grandson of Aldroen, King of 
Armorica, deceased 464. While Meigant was Abbot 
of Rosnat, Finnian of Maghbile Rioc and Talmac, with 
others (see Liber Hymnorum, Part I, p. 97), were 
students there.” ‘ Drust was then King of Britain 
(523-528) (Celtic Scotland, p. 136, vol.i.), and had a 
daughter, viz., Drustice was her name, and he gave her 
to Mugint to be taught to read.” Mugint retired from 
Rosnat to the Isle of Bardsey, where, according to 
tradition, he died. 

There are two poems in the British language, printed 
in the Myvyrian Archeology, attributed to Mugint ; 
one of these is an elegy on the death of Cynddelan, 
regulus of Pengwern, slain by Cealin a.p. 579: he fell 
fiighting the Saxons in the defence of his principality, 
which lay in the valley of the Severn, near Shrewsbury. 
The Prayer, or Hymn, of Mugint is preserved in the 
LInber Hymnorum, Part I, p. 106—an MS. of the ninth 


1 See A.A, 8.S., p. 431, 
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or tenth century, edited for the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Society by the late Dr. Todd. But, with the exception 
of Nennio, by far the most celebrated Abbot of Ty 
Gwyn was Paulinus, or Pawl Hen, master of St. David, 
St. Teilo, and many other famous saints. We quote 
the following account of him from Mr. Shearman’s 
essay, in which the author claims him as one of the 


Abbots of Rosnat :— 


“Paul, son of Meirig ap Tewdryg, King of Gwent, the disciple 
of St. Fiace, was Abbot of Rosnat. He was known as Paulinus 
of the North, and Paulo Vanau ; the precise period of his incum- 
bency has not been ascertained, but it is certain that early in 
the sixth century he came back to Cambria, and there founded 
the famous school at Ty Gwyn ar Taf, in Carmarthenshire, a 
southern Candida Casa, a reverberation of its northern mother- 
house and name-sake, establishing the connection of its founder 
with the cradle of Christianity in North Britain.” 


Now it is quite correct that Pawl Hen was Abbot of 
Ty Gwyn, or Rosnat, but we venture to think that it 
was neither the northern Candida Casa, nor the Car- 
marthenshire Ty Gwyn, but the Ty Gwyn of Rosnat in 
Pembrokeshire. 

Indeed, it yet remains to be proved, not only that 
Pawl Hen ever was at Ty Gwyn ar Taf, but whether 
there was ever a monastery there previous to Norman 
times. 

If we inquire into the matter, we shall be astonished 
to find on how frail a foundation the claims of Ty 
Gwyn ar Taf to be the monastery of Pawl Hen rest; 
and we may question whether the whole fabrication 
has not arisen from the mis-statement of one writer, 
in which all others have followed him without inquiry, 
us in the case of Ursula and the Thousand Virgins. 
Neither Rhyddmarch, or the Buhez Santez Nonn make 
any mention of it; Rhyddmarch says the seminary 
of Pawl Hen was “in a certain island ”—in insula 
quodam. Giraldus calls the place “insula Vecta”, and 
we first find the name of Whitland in Colgan, an Irish 
writer of comparatively modern times, but even he 
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does not say Whitland on the Taf. “ Exinde profectus 
Paulinus S. Germani discipulum Doctorem adiit qui 
in insula Wihtland gratam Deo agebat vitam.” 

And a note to the above says: “Qui in Insula 
Vvitgland, est insula Vecta, et testatuc Giraldus in 
vita 8. Davidis.” : 

Therefore it is clear that Colgan’s sole authority is 
Giraldus, and that it was not his intention to suggest 
Whitland as the place mentioned, though he has been 
accredited with doing so. The first historical and 
trustworthy mention which we find of Ty Gwyn ar 
Taf seems quite opposed to the idea of its existence in 
the days of Pawl Hen. It is contained in the Laws 
of Howel Dda (928), wherein we are told :— 


“Howel the Good, son of Cadell, by the grace of God, King 
of all Cymru, observed the Cymry perverting the laws and 
customs: and therefore he summoned to him, from every cymwd 
of his kingdom, six men who were practised in authority and 
jurisprudence, and all the clergy of the kingdom possessed of 
the dignity of the crozier, as the Archbishop of Menevia, and 
bishops and abbots and priors, to the place called the White 
House upon the Tav, in Dyfed (Ty Gwynn ar Taf yn Dyuet). 
That house he ordered to be constructed of white rods, as a 
lodge for him in hunting, when he came to Dyved; and on that 
account it was called the White House (Ty Gwyn).” 


Now here we have the origin and explanation of the 
name clearly given; and it stands to reason that if 
the place had been called Ty Gwyn in the sixth 
century, the name would not have been given to it afresh 
in the tenth century, nor could it have been stated in 
so well-known a public record as the Laws of Howel 
Dda, that it was called Ty Gwyn on account of the 
white rods of which it was built, had the name already 
existed for some centuries. 

The truth is that—as not unfrequently happens in 
such cases—the real Ty Gwyn having fallen into 
oblivion, modern writers, finding mention of the semi- 
nary of St. Paul at Ty Gwyn, naturally assumed that 
it was at the well-known Ty Gwyn, celebrated as the 
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council-place of Howel Dda. The historians of St. David 
found no way of reconciling the statements that St. 
David was educated at Hen Fynyw (or Menevia), and 
that he studied under St. Paul of Ty Gwyn, than by 
supposing him to have received his early education at 
Hen Fynyw, and then proceeded to the seminary of 
Pawl Hen in Carmarthenshire. 

But in the Buhez Santez Nonn, the author, unbiassed 
by any knowledge of Ty Gwyn ar Taf, gives us the 
true version of the story. He tells us that as soon as 
the child David was old enough to leave his mother, 
Nonnita resolved that he should have a good education, 
and therefore confided him to the care of Pawl Hen, 
who undertook to teach St. David all things needful, 
and to make him in due time a priest and preacher. 
The incidents which foretold his future greatness are 
then recorded: how his schoolfellows saw a white 
pigeon hovering round him, and how he restored 
Paulinus’ lost sight. And we may here remark that 
in the Life of St. David he is spoken of as a youth 
when he cured Paulinus, though according to his own 
statement he had been studying with him for ten 
years. If, as Rhyddmarch says, he had been ordained 
before he left Hen Fynyw, he could hardly have been 
called a youth ten years later, but the difficulty dis- 
appears if we accept the version given in the Buhez 
Santez Nonn, namely, that St. David was at Ty Gwyn 
asa child. (This view also receives confirmation from 
the Life of St. Teilo.) 

In the Buhez Santez Nonn, St. David speaks of the 
place as “ Enesen Languen’—the island of the White 
Church. 

It may be objected that the valley of Rhossan is not 
an island, and that Whitland is not a literal translation 
of Ty Gwyn, but it must be remembered that these 
objections apply equally to Ty Gwyn ar Taf. Indeed, 
it is not impossible that the Pembrokeshire Ty Gwyn 
may at that time have been so insulated as to claim 
the name of Island ; at any rate, in the Buhez Santez 
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Nonn, it is spoken of as the island of Rhossan. The 
bay below Ty Gwyn bears the name of Whitesand, 
which may, perhaps, be a corruption of White Island, 
since its Welsh name is Porth-mawr, and the road which 
led from the monastery to St. David’s entered the 
Close by a gate still called Porth Gwyn. ‘The adjoin- 
ing parish of Whitchurch was formerly a part of St. 
David’s, and its name suggests whether, when this 
new monastery built by St. David gave the name of 
Ty Ddewi to its vicinity, this outlying district may not 
have retained the superseded name of Whitchurch. 

It yet remains to be explained why the monastery 
of Ty Gwyn should have been abandoned, as it evidently 
was, in favour of Ty Ddewi; it may have been on 
account of its proximity to the sea-coast, which would 
render it an easy prey to the pirates, who about that 
time began to infest the coast of Wales, and of whom 
it is evident that the builders of St. David’s Cathedral 
were thinking, when they selected for its site the deep 
ravine where even its lofty tower might nestle unseen 
from the sea-coast. Or it may be that the blown sand, 
which has now overwhelmed the burrows, and beneath 
which, according to tradition, lies buried the Roman 
Menevia, had even then begun to inconvenience the 
dwellers in the monastery. 

We know from contemporary records that about this 
time a great irruption of the sea took place, by which 
the district now forming Cardigan Bay was_ over- 
whelmed, and it is very possible that the coast about 
St. David’s was also affected by it. 

But at this lapse of time it is impossible to say what 
the reason may have been ; the fact only remains that 
Ty Gwyn was abandoned for Ty Ddewi, and that the 
little chapel alone, being situated somewhat to the 
north of the monastery, and therefore sheltered from 
the incursion of the blown sand, still continued to 
exist. 

The last abbot-bishop of Rosnat of whom we have 
any mention was Gislanius, or Gweslan, cousin of St. 
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David, whom he found residing there when he returned 
from his travels to the valley of Rhossan. 

One more point in connection with the monastery of 
Ty Gwyn yet remains to be noticed, viz., the burial- 
ground which adjoined it. From time to time, graves 
have been discovered there, especially some forty years 
ago, when the farmer of Penarthyr (the estate on which 
Ty Gwyn is situated) carried away hence great quanti- 
ties of stones with which to build fences on his farm. 
An eye-witness informs us that these graves contained 
flags from the neighbouring cliffs, arranged so as to 
form a stone coffin. 

But of far more interest than the graves are the 
memorial crosses which marked the last resting-place of 
the departed saints, known to archeologists as the 
Penarthyr Crosses. From time to time these stones 
have been found built up in the walls of the fields near 
Penarthyr, and were probably removed thither from 
their original position at Ty Gwyn at the time we have 
just alluded to: since Fenton, in his History of Pem- 
brokeshire, makes no allusion to them, as he would most 
assuredly have done had they then been in their 
present position. 

Doubtless many others may still remain to be 
discovered, but those which have come to light suffice 
to show a high degree of artistic skill. They consist of 
richly carved and interlaced crosses, but only one of 
them bears an inscription. ‘his, the most remarkable 
of the group, is known as the Gurmare Stone, and has 
been pronounced by Professor Westwood to be a genuine 
Early-British Christian production. As the stones 
have been fully described in Arch. Camb., there is no 
occasion to give a longer account of them here, but the 
locality in which they were found is certainly interesting 
when taken in connection with the story of Rosnat. 

More than a thousand years have passed away since 
the sleepers whom these stones commemorate were laid 
to their last rest on the pleasant hill-side overlooking 
the Atlantic, near the monastery where their lives had 
22 
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been passed in peaceful prayer and study. Imagination 
fills up the picture: we see the procession of white- 
robed priests, and the hundred and fifty disciples with 
the mitred abbot at their head, following the departed 
saints to their long home. And it is yet something 
more than a vision of the past, for the truths which 
they taught live on, and from the Cathedral which 
replaced their monastery still ascend the sounds of 
prayer and praise, which all down the long ages have 
hallowed that wild western promontory since the far-off 
day when they first arose from Ty Gwyn, or the Holy 
House of Rosnat. 























HAVERFORDWEST. 


BY THE REV. JAMES PHILLIPS. 


HAvERFORD, on the western Cleddau, was from the 
twelfth century the chief town of Anglia Transwalliana, 
as it is still the county town of Pembrokeshire. The 
site was no doubt previously occupied by a Celtic 
village. Higher up, the river ceases to be navigable ; 
below, it ceases to be fordable. Such a site must have 
attracted settlers from the earliest times. 

A Welsh tradition gives as its original name Caer 
Alun, and, though with but little probavility, associates 
with its foundation the pretender Maximus, the mur- 
derer of Gratian, and the unsuccessful rival of the 
great Theodosius. The present name has been a sore 
puzzle to local antiquarians. Haverford East has yet 
to be discovered, and the simplest explanation of the 
“West” is that it was added in the fourteenth century, 
possibly earlier, by some blundering official who con- 
founded the Scandinavian Haverford with the Saxon 
Hereford. 

The earliest form of the name in old documents and 
in the writings of Giraldus Cambrensis is Haverfordia. 
Probably both parts of the word are Scandinavian— 
the former having its counterpart in the Norman 
Havre, the latter being = fiord, as in Waterford, 
Wexford and Milford. 

Whatever may have been the fortunes of the earlier 
settlement, Scandinavian, Celtic, or pre-Celtic, the 
history of Haverford begins with the twelfth century, 
in the first or second decade of which the castle was 
built by Gilbert de Clare. The town which grew up 
under the shelter of the castle was largely occupied by 
the Flemish emigrants. 

A few stray facts gleaned from the writings of 
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Giraldus and from the Welsh Chronicles are all that 
_we know of the town for the next couple of centuries. 
The famous Archdeacon, whose local patriotism was as 
strong as his ambition, was attached to the rising 
town, and dwells with complacency on the interest 
felt by the inhabitants in his cause and himself. Here 
Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus preached the Crusade 
in 1187 with great success. The Archdeacon’s eloquénce 
was remarkably effective on that part of the audience who 
had not understood a word of the sermon. To crown 
all, a blind woman was restored to sight by pressing 
on her eyes some of the earth on which the archbishop 
had stood. 

The Flemings of Haverford and Roose were especial 
favourites of Giraldus, who admired their Teutonic 
virtues and sympathized with their hostility to the 
Welsh. 

But far more popular in Pembrokeshire than the 
Crusades was the conquest of Ireland, which, eighteen 
years before, had been commenced by Gilbert de Clare’s 
grandson, Richard Strongbow. The parish of Prender- 
gast, on the east bank of the Cleddau, which sixty 
years ago was incorporated with the borough, per- 
petuates the name of one of the most famous of the 
adventurers. If, as is supposed, the name indicates a 
Flemish origin, Maurice de Prendergast was closely 
related to his neighbours of Roose, many of whom 
accompanied or followed the brilliant knight. Before 
the end of the centary there were many Pembrokeshire 
names on the rol] of Dublin Freemen, and among them 
were some “de Haverfordia”. Henry II visited Haver- 
ford on his return from Ireland in 1173. On the 
evening of the day in which, standing on the “ talking- 
stone” of St. David’s, he defied Merlin and his 
prophecies, the restless King after supper rode on to 
Haverford Castle, and spent the night there. 

The town, like Tenby, received its incorporation 
from Richard Strongbow’s son-in-law, William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke. Haverford is thus younger as a 
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corporate town than Pembroke, which was granted a 
charter by Henry I. The great earl’s eldest son 
William, who was earl from 1219 to 1231, gave three 
charters to Haverford, and his third son Gilbert (earl 
from 1234 to 1241) conferred additional privileges on 
the burgesses. 

In the troublous years of Henry III’s minority, 
Pembrokeshire suffered from Welsh invasion. In 1217, 
Llewelyn ap Jorwerth appeared in arms before the 
town, and the attack was only averted by the in- 
tervention of Bishop Jorwerth and “many of the 
religious and clergy”. Llewelyn consented to retire 
on promise of a heavy ransom, for which were given 
“twenty hostages from Rhos and Pembroke of the 
noblest”. 

In August 1220, the Welsh prince returned. One 
day he took and destroyed Narberth Castle, the next 
he destroyed Wiston Castle, and the third day he 
stormed Haverford and burned it to the Castle Gate. 
The next two days were spent in harrying Roose, then 
Llewellyn withdrew, having granted a nine-months’ 
truce to the humiliated Flemings. 

In the autumn of 1276 the “Gate Keepers of 
Haverford” arrested and handed over to the King 
two distinguished travellers. Eleanor, the daughter 
of Simon de Montfort, had returned from France 
under the escort of one of her brothers, to marry Prince 
Llewellyn, to whom she had been betrothed during 
her father’s brief regency. After two years’ captivity, 
King Edward’s wrath was appeased, and his fair cousin 
was married to her brave, ill-fated lover. 

In 1284 “the town of Haverford recovered, before 
the Justices of the Lord the King, sitting at Haverford 
as a tribunal, the liberties of which William de Valence, 
Karl of Pembroke, had long despoiled the town.” 

This decision appears to indicate the time when the 
lordship of Haverford was severed from the earldom, 
though the earls did not relinquish this and other dis- 
puted rights without a hard struggle. The lordship 
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was subsequently held either by a prince of the blood 
or by some great noble; sometimes by the Sovereign 
himself. Among the holders were Queen Isabel 
(Richard II’s child-wife), Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 
(Shakespeare’s Duke Humphrey), Suffolk (Margaret 
of Anjou’s favourite), Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, 
Edward, Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward V), 
Richard III, Henry, Duke of York (Henry VIII). 
When, on his brother’s death, Henry became heir to 
the throne, the lordship of Haverford was merged in 
the Crown by Act of Parliament. 

The office of Governor or Castellan is occasionally 
mentioned, but no succession of governors can be 
traced. Perhaps it was only an occasional office. 
Among the governors whose names are preserved were 
the Earl of Arundel, who defended the castle against 
the French in 1407, Sir John Perrott, and, under 
Charles I, Sir John Stepney. 


CHARTERS. 


The last earl who granted a charter to Haverford 
was Gilbert Marshall ; all subsequent grants were made 
by the Crown. Charters were given by Edward II, 
Edward III, Richard II (2), Henry IV, Henry V, 
Henry VI, Edward IV. Just before the death of 
Edward IV, a charter was granted in the name of the 
Prince of Wales, which “very greatly exceeded all 
previous grants; also conferred additional privileges, 
and first constituted Haverfordwest a town and county 
of itself.” 

Richard III, “ under the Seal of the Chancery of 
Pembroke”, confirmed the charter of his predecessor 
and victims. Henry VIII granted a charter in 1533. 
Under this reign the town obtained a confirmation and 
extension of its privileges as a separate county, in- 
cluding the right of holding a separate assize. Its 


1 See Notes on the Charters prefixed by Mr. T. L. James to a 
Corporation Rent-roll, printed in 1876. 
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parliamentary representation dated, of course, from the 
same period. Further charters were granted by 
Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. Elizabeth’s charter 
- of 1566 gave to the corporation for twenty-one years 
“the rectory and advowson of St. Mary, the Haverford- 
west mills, certain tenements, with rights on the forests 
of Narberth and Coedrath”. | 

James I granted two charters; the second being 
that under which the Corporation still collect tolls, ete. 
Most if not all of the privileges conferred or confirmed 
by this, the last charter, had long been exercised by 
the Corporation. Under it the council consisted of 
twenty-four common councilmen, fifteen being alder- 
men, the rest brethren. The mayor was chosen by the 
assembled burgesses out of three councilmen selected 
by the council. 

Vacancies in the council were filled by co-optation, 
the office being held for life. 

There is no extant list of mayors prior to 1563, but 
the office was then at least a century old—probably 
more than two centuries. Originally, the chief muni- 
cipal official was called ‘‘ Portreeve”. 

The Parliamentary franchise was exercised by free- 
men and occupiers paying “ Scot-and-lot”, The latter 
was equivalent to household franchise, with a rate- 
paying clause. 


WaALLs AND BouNDARIES. 


The town lay on the west bank of the Cleddau ; 
but at some unknown date a small strip of land, chietly 
marsh, on the east bank, was included in the borough 
limits. This extended westward for more than two 
miles, including a large stretch of common land, the 
greater part of which was enclosed about sixty years 
ago. This elevated ground is known as Portfield (not 
Poerfield, for the De Ja Poers had no connection with 
Haverfordwest). The enclosures have left as common 
land only the racecourse and a space of about forty 
acres. 
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The area within the walls was not very large. There 
were four gates: the South Gate, near the upper end 
of Market Street; the West Gate, at the lower end of 
Dew Street, between the present Fish market and the 
Grammar school; the North Gate, near the “ Rising 
Sun” in North Street ; and the Red Gate on the bridge. 
Only in two places does any portion of the old walls 
remain: on the North Parade, near the Wesleyan chapel, 
and behind the gardens of Harford Terrace in Quay 
Street. The strip of borough ground east of the river 
was bounded on the north by the causeway which led 
from the bridge to the foot of Prendergast Hill. On 
the south it extended as far as the ford, opposite the 
“Old Freeres”, that is as far as the site of the present 
new bridge. 

Within the walls there were only two churches, 
St. Mary’s and St. Martin’s, and St. Mary’s was the 
principal church—was, in fact, the town church—but 
St. Martin’s was the older. 


“St. Martin’s bell 
Tolled many a knell 
When St. Mary’s was a furze hill.” 


St. Thomas’s was without the walls, looking down 
trom its hill-top on the large church of the Priory by 
the river side, the “ greater church of St. Thomas the 
Martyr”, for both were dedicated to the murdered 
archbishop. The Priory church was a stately structure : 
cruciform, with a tower rising from the intersection of 
the nave and transepts. The Priory of Black Canons 
dased from the twelfth century, having been liberally 
endowed and probably founded by Robert de Haver- 
ford. In Bridge Street, on the side next the river, and 
near the southern end of the street, stood the house of 
the Dominican Friars. Its site lay between the two lanes 
known as the Friars and the Hele in the Wall. The 
three churches of the town were built subsequently to 
the Anglo-Norman conquest, St. Thomas, the youngest, 
dating probably from the middle of the thirteenth 
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century. The church of Prendergast is dedicated to 
St. David of Wales. About a mile below the town are 
two churches on opposite banks, Uzmaston and Harold- 
ston, both of which are dedicated to the Armorican 
missionary, St. Ishmael. The presumption is that 
these three churches occupy the sites of pre-Norman 
sanctuaries. Outside the castle or the churches, it 
would be difficult to find in the town any trace of 
medizeval buildings. Perhaps the havoc wrought by 
the French allies of Owen Glendower in 1406 is partly 
responsible for this. Foiled in their attempt to take 
the castle, they are said to have burned the town. 
With the suppression of the fifteen years’ revolt of 
Owen Glendower, all danger of Welsh raids passed 
away. In the Wars of the Roses there seems to have 
been no actual fighting in Pembrokeshire, though many 
Pembrokeshire gentlemen fell on both sides. The 
last act of the hideous drama was opened here. In 
August 1485, Henry of Richmond, having landed the 
previous day at Dale, entered Haverfordwest amid 
great rejoicings, his uncle, Jasper, being warmly 
welcomed to his old earldom. Next day, Henry was 
joined by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, a fact which disposes of 
the fable that Sir Rhys lay under Mullock Bridge that 
Henry might pass over his body. 

Little is known of the course of the Reformation at 
Haverfordwest. William Barlow, prior of Haverford- 
west (afterwards Bishop of St. David’s) opened the 
campaign by violent anti-papal sermons, his most 
pertinacious opponent being a “ Black Friar”, a member 
of the rival establishment. The lands of the Priory 
were obtained on its dissolution by the Bishop’s 
brothers, Roger and John Barlow. At the Catholic 
restoration under Mary, several distinguished Protest- 
ants, among them Lawrence Nowell, Dean of Lichfield, 
and Thomas Perrot, tutor of Edward VI, found an 
asylum at Haroldston, the residence of Sir John 
Perrot. The young knight could not, however, save 
his co-religionist William Nichol, the one Protestant 
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martyr of Pembrokeshire, who was burned on April 9th, 
1558, in High Street, near the entrance to Dark Street. 
The place of execution was believed to be indicated by 
a stone which is now in the grounds of Dale Castle. 
Under Elizabeth, Perrot’s star was in the ascendant, 
and his friends formed the dominant faction in Pem- 
brokeshire aad Haverfordwest. His character repro- 
duced, in an exaggerated form, both the vices and the 
virtues of his reputed father, Henry VIII, and his 
overbearing arrogance led ultimately to his ruin. At 
Haverfordwest he was a generous benefactor, and the 
property which he gave to the town, though greatly 
reduced by the thefts of local magnates (which began 
even in his lifetime), still form a valuable endowment 
available for public improvement. Much of this was 
originally ecclesiastical property, of which Sir John 
had been a large purchaser or grantee. In 1560 he 
attempted to wrest some of the Priory lands from the 
Barlows, and when the jury refused to find a verdict 
for the Crown, «e., for Sir John Perrot, they were 
summoned before the Star Chamber. Their fate is 
not recorded, but it is probable that Sir John obtained 
the disputed fields. Soon afterwards, the Council sold 
the valuable communion plate and vestments of St. 
Mary to a Carmarthen goldsmith. Under the earlier 
Stuarts Haverfordwest was decidedly Puritan, in theo- 
logy if not in morals. There were usually no Catholic 
recusants to worry, but in 1620 the young wife 
of one of the Pembrokeshire Haywards was sharply 
persecuted by the municipal authorities. The lady’s 
maiden name was Denys, and both her father and her 
mother had been in the service of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. This fact, together with the plea that, having 
been born in Flanders, she was a subject of Spain, 
secured for her the tardy but effectual protection of 
James I. The county family most suspected of 
“Popery” were the Barlows of Slebech, the holders 
of so much monastic property. Sir John Perrot’s 
influence had largely descended to his illegitimate 
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son, Sir James Perrot, who had succeeded to the 
Haroldston estate. A man of great ability and accom- 
plishments, the author of several treatises, philo- 
sophical or religious, and the intimate friend of Henry 
Vaughan, he was in Parliament a conspicuous opponent 
of the policy of the Court. He died at. Haroldston 
in February 1637, and was buried in the chancel of 
St. Mary’s. All traces of his tomb have long disap- 
peared, but within the venerable fane there rests no 


nobler head. 


THe Civit Wak. 


The Civil War had been raging for a year and a half 
before there were any serious hostilities in Pembroke- 
shire, Pembroke being held for the Parliament, and 
the rest of the county by the Royalists. In February 
1644 the Parliamentarians, reinforced by Swanley’s 
squadron, assumed the offensive. On the evening of 
the victory at Pill (near Milford), the Royalist scouts 
at Haverfordwest mistook a drove of cattle returning 
from their pasture on Merlin’s Hill for the victorious 
enemy. The cry was raised that the Roundheads were 
coming, and the garrison abandoned the castle without 
firing a shot. In July, Gerard recaptured the town, 
but it was recovered by Laugharne in the autumn. 
Next April it again fell into the hands of the Royalists. 
On August 1, 1645, the Cavaliers were totally defeated 
by Laugharne at Colly Moor, six miles to the east. 
Next day the town was occupied, and on the 4th the 
castle was stormed. This practically ended the war 
in Pembrokeshire. In 1647 there was an Amazonian 
riot, the Parliamentary Commissioners of Excise being 
compelled to fly for their lives before a mob of infuriated 
women. In the second civil war the town submitted 
alternately to the Presbyterian Royalists and to. the 
Cromwellians. Capt. Gotfe, the future regicide, was 
an old “ Harfat boy” and he and his men were féted on 
their arrival. When Pembroke had fallen, Cromwell 
rode over to Haverfordwest, and was cordially received 
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by the Council, who had already sent him a cask ot 
cider of cider as a present; but nothing would induce 
him to recall the order for the partial demolition of 
the castle. Throughout the revolutionary period 
Haverfordwest was loyal to the successive governments. 
The inhabitants complained bitterly of the heavy 
assessments for the support of the army, which, follow- 
ing on the losses of the war, taxed their resources to 
the utmost. To aggravate all, the plague came in 1651, 
and lingered for eighteen months. In the summer of 
1652 the mortality was very heavy, and great distress 
prevailed. 

Yet, in spite of all they had suffered under the revolu- 
tionary governments, when the reaction of 1660 came, 
the republican candidate was defeated only by deliberate 
and shameless fraud on the part of the council and the 
returning officer. 


CHURCHES. 


Saint MaRrTIN’s. 


Saint Martin’s was very thoroughly restored about 
thirty-two years ago; but even the building which was 
then destroyed was in great part of much later date 
than the original church, which was probably coeval 
with the castle. The lower part of the tower is 
apparently the oldest part of the building. The 
west window (Perpendicular) is supposed to be pre- 
Reformation. There is also in the south wall of the 
church a narrow single-light window, trefoil-headed, 
which was part of the old church. In the south aisle 
of the chancel there is another four-light window ; on 
either side of this are projecting shelves of stone which, 
like a similar shelf in the east wall of the chancel, may 
have been used to support stone effigies. There is in 
the chancel a fine piscina, the canopy trefoil-headed, 
and the carving being very elaborate. There is also 
triple sedilia, equally fine. In the end of the south wall 
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of the chancel there is a large hagioscope, and under- 
neath is a piscina. In a recess in the north wall 
of the chancel there has been placed a large slab, 
with two fine floriated crosses. The date, 1587, is 
certainly not that of the slab, but may be the date of 
the inscription which disfigures its lower part, and 
states that “here lyeth the body of Geo. Eynon 17 of 
November”. Over the porch there is a large chamber, 
without any inscription or ornament, but containing a 
recess vulgarly called the Penitentiary. 


St. THomaAs. 


St. Thomas’ is also supposed to have been, to a 
great extent, first rebuilt at a somewhat late date. In 
the report of the first visit of the Association, it is said 
that both church and tower “ may be of any date, and 
appear to have succeeded an earlier building”. 

In the north aisle there is a coffin slab which may 
have been placed in the church in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It bears the name of “ Richard le Pawmer”, 
perhaps a friar, but certainly a pilgrim from the Holy 
Land. 

St. Mary’s 


Is by far the most interesting of the churches. The 
present church is of the thirteenth century, but in it 
were incorporated portions of an older building. 

The chancel arch is remarkably fine, and the arches 
between the nave and the north aisle are splendid 
specimens of Early English work. The thirteenth- 
century church was much lower than the present 
edifice. The clerestory and the fine oaken roof were 
added in the reign of Henry VII. 

There has been more than ordinary recklessness in the 
destruction of monuments. 

It is impossible to find more than two or three 
inscriptions of the seventeenth century. One of these 
occupies the place of what were no doubt sedilia. 

There is a trefoil-headed piscina. 
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‘The only ancient monument is the effigy lying in the 
west end, apparently of an ecclesiastic. This is at least 
of the fourteenth century. The tower was originally 
surmounted by a spire, which was taken down about a 
century ago. Fragments of the parish registers have 
recently been discovered among the municipal papers : 
these go back to the reign of Elizabeth. The earliest 
entries are in Latin. 


THe FRIAks. 


All trace of the old buildings has been swept away. 
It is known that part of the premises was used as a 
public cemetery in the seventeenth century, perhaps 
earlier. 


THE Priory. 


Nothing is now standing except portions of the walls 
of the nave and of the transepts. The wall of the 
close can still be traced to the east. and south-east. In 
Buck's view, considerable portions of this are repre- 
sented as still standing. A plan has been prepared of 
the buildings, and the general outline is easily traceable. 
It would probably repay excavation if funds were 
forthcoming. 

The church was 160 ft. long, and the transepts about 
80 ft. The last prior was John Batha. He was a 
young man of about twenty-eight at the Suppression. 

At the Priory Mill, some 300 yards to the south, 
there are fragments of a much older building than the 
present. 




















SLEBECH COMMANDERY AND THE KNIGHTS 
OF ST. JOHN. 


BY J. ROGERS REES, ESQ. 


(Continued from p. 284, vol. wiv.) 


At Slebech, the Commander (or Preceptor) appears to 
have retained for his own use, and that of the estab- 
lishment :— 

(a) The mansion and garden, worth 13s. 4d. per 
anuum (1). This rent is but nominal, and appears 
more as a matter of form than anything else; a mark, 
or half-a-mark, is charged in other instances. 

(b) The home farm of 53 acres, worth Sd. an acre 
per annum (3). In these Hospitaller accounts for 1338, 
the price of arable land varies from 2s. an acre in 
Lincoln and Kent, to 2d. in Somerset, Norfolk and 
elsewhere: the average price is about 6d. On the 
other hand, meadow-land is seldom of less value than 
2s. an acre: here at Slebech it is 2s. 6d. (8). 

(c) ‘lwo fish-weirs, worth £2 yearly (4). It is quite 
possible that these weirs and traps in the Cleddau 
were actually let for this sum, the preceptor retaining 
to himself the right to a sufficiency of fish for fast-days. 
This fish question furnishes an interesting page of 
Slebech history, coming as it does from early in the 
twelfth century, when Guy of Flanders gave to the 
monks of St. Peter's, Gloucester, the tithe of bis fishery 
near Clys Castle, together with a place in which to 
make a fishery, and land for the use of the fishermen 
who should manage it; down to the year 1634, when 
the Bishop of St. David’s claimed “ the fishery of the 


1 1, 3, 4, ete. These numbers are introduced to facilitate 
reference to the items of the foregoing balance-sheet. 
5TH SER., VOL, XV. 3 
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river Cleddy”, held by John Barlow; and extending even 
to these days, when the present owner of the estate has 
occasionally to assert his rights in opposition to the 
modestly insinuating claims of those indefatigable 
harvesters of the waters, the “ Llangwmites”. 


(d) Two mills, valued at £3 per annum (10). It has 
been considered probable by some that the ruins on the 
Minewer side of the stream are those of “the old mill of 
Slebech”. Kitchin’s map favours the idea; but it is 
evidently not so, as the Minewer mill appears here in 
the balance-sheet(11), in addition to the mills at 
Slebech. 


(e) The church, worth £8 per annum (16). We shall 
have occasion to group the churches later on. Slebech 
appears to have had no resident chaplain of the Order 
at this time, -fer (38) a salary of £2 10s., together 
with (31) free commons at the table of the brethren, 
is set down as remuneration for ministering in the 
church here. 


The next item calling for attention is the annual 
rent from free tenants (vedditu assiso), £33 8s. 10d. (2), 
- which evidently came from lands at Redberth and other 
places not specifically named in these accounts. 

“ Rent of Assize”, says Lord Coke, ‘‘is an established 
rent by the freeholder or ancient copy-holder of a 
manor which cannot be varied. It is synonymous 
with ‘quit-rent’, so-called because the tenant paying it 
is quit of all other services. Rent of Assize, therefvre, 
is a customary tenure. But a copyhold tenure is 
arbitrary and undetermined, and that is the difference 
between it and a customary tenure.” 

Subscriptions from the counties of Pembroke (5), 
Brecon (25), and Cardigan (27) might be grouped to- 
gether for notice. 

I have been tempted to use here the words, “ Pay- 
ments from the associates of the Order”, as the English 
rendering of the word Confraria. Secular persons 
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were undoubtedly affiliated to the Hospitallers,’ and 
reaped certajn advantages in exchange for monetary 
considerations. It was not necessary to give up the 
secular mode of life, or even to wear a peculiar habit ; 
and under these circumstances I think it highly pro- 
bable that many a South-West Walian became an 
annual subscriber to the funds of the Knights of 
St. John, if only to secure to himself, during a possible 
period of interdict, the opportunity of hearing mass 
and receiving the sacrament, with the certainty of 
Christian burial if he should die at any such time. 
But some authorities on The Knights of St. John 


1“ Of the manner of receiving Confraters or Donats.—Such as 
desire to be received into the fraternity of our order must present 
themselves with respect before the brother who receives them, 
kneel down, and laying their hands upon the missal which the 
brother holds in his, they must make a solemn promise in the 
following words :—‘I, N., promise to Almighty God, to the blessed 
Virgin Mary, mother of God, St. John Baptist, and the master of 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem, that I will exert all the acts of 
good will and affection which are possible for me, towards the 
masters, the brothers, and the order in general ; that I will defend 
them and their estates to the utmost of my power; and that if I 
should not be able to do so, I will however reveal and discover to 
them every thing that comes to my knowledge that may prove to 
their prejudice: that I will never profess myself of any other order 
but that of St. John, in which if I should not make my profession, 
I however desire that after my death my corpse may be buried in 
the church-yard of the order ; I promise likewise to make a present 
to the order every year, on the feast of St. John Baptist, of some- 
thing by way of acknowledgment of my confraternity.’ 

‘* After saying these words, the brother who receives him shall 
say :—‘ Since you have made the aforesaid promises, we receive your 
soul, and those of your ancestors, to a share in all the divine offices, 
good works, prayers and masses which be said for the future in our 
order, beseeching our Lord Jesus Christ to make you partakers 
thereof.’ This done, the brother who receives him, and all the other 
brothers who are present, shall give him the kiss of peace, and his 
name shall be entered in the register of the confraternity, and a 
memorandum shall likewise be made in it of what he has promised 
to give annually. This we enjoin to be observed at the reception of 
such confraters ; provided still, that nothing herein shall abolish the 
customs of some priories where the usage is different, and where 
they may in such cases adhere to their usual manner of receiving 
them.”’—Statut. Ord. S. Johan. Hierosol., Tit. II, § 34. 
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chose rather to look upon Confraria as a collecta or 
voluntary contribution from the neighbourhood. 
Porter, referring to it in his Knaghts of Malta, (1883 
ed., p. 171), says: 


“The mode of collection is not specified, but we may presume 
that by a system similar to that practised in the present day in 
many Roman Catholic countries, a house-to-house visitation 
was annually made for the purpose of extorting the charity of 
the pious. The amount thus scraped together by the wealthy 
mendicants of St. John from the overtaxed and harassed com- 
mons of England amounted in 1338 to nearly £900. It appears 
that even this large sum was less than what had previously 
been obtained, as may be gathered from an entry where the 
smallness of the contributions under this head is accounted for 
by the poverty of the country and the heavy taxes payable to 
the king for the support of the navy.” 


In England, the collection appears to have been of 
free gifts, but in South Wales, an annual sum of one 
penny, recoverable by distress, was demanded of each 


householder possessed of goods of the value of £10. 
The right to such a yearly collection was confirmed to 
the Hospitallers by Edward I, on June 17th, 1284. 
Much of the wealth of the Hospitallers in Pembroke- 
shire, as elsewhere, was derived from the churches in 
their possession, the holding of which was, of course, 
much to the prejudice of the secular clergy.’ The 
following statement of receipts and expenditure will 


1 “Of the pension and provision due to parish-priests and other 
beneficed persons.—Whereas there are in our order several churches 
with cure of souls, and other churches and chapels where divine 
service is to be said, that have so poor a revenue that it is not 
sufficient for the decent maintenance of a parish priest, perpetual 
vicar, or otker incumbent, we enjoin the priors, and the castellan of 
Emposta, with their provincial chapters, to examine carefully into 
the most proper means of providing a sufficient and handsome 
maintenance for these ecclesiastics: allowing them to make such 
provision by the union of some neighbouring benefice, by a hand- 
some pension or portion, or by any other more convenient and 
rational way, that they may go through the functions of their 
ministry with the greater effect and reputation.” —Statut. Ord. 8. 
Johan. Hierosol., Tit. III, § 24. 





show the extent to which the Order 
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benefited in this direction in A.D. 1338. 


INCOME. 


NAME OF CHURCH. 


(16) Slebech 

(17) Marteltwy 

(18) Minewer 

(19) Wiston (£26 13s. 4d., lees value of land: one caruecate 
at 60s.) . 

(20) Clarebaston (£13 6s. 8d., "Teas value of land : 2 oxgangs, 
at 60s. a carucate= 15s.) a 

(21) Waleton 

(22) Amelaston, with its ch: apel : 

(23) ) Rosmarket, (£24, less value of land : say £8) 

(24) Amerath ; 

(25) Lanelau (£19 ‘6s. 8d., less rent of mill and subserip- 
tions: say £9 6s. ’sd.) - 

(26) Lanstephan (£60, less value of fishery , ete. : "say £20). 

(27) Rowistich and Stremenrick (£10, less rents and sub- 
scriptions : say £5) . ; 

(28) Swenesch ; 

(29) Pensions of the churches 


Total 


EXPENDITURE. 


PARTICULARS. 


Chaplain (capellanus, or unbeneficed clergyman), serving the 
church at Slebech (38) 

Food for the same, at the table of the brethren, ‘considered 
equivalent to . 

Six other chaplains, serving the churches above- written, 
at £2(38) 

Rent from the church of Wiston repaid to the vicar 
thereof (40). 

To the vicar of Lanstephan in augmentation of his 
stipend (40) 

For the proctorship and sy nodales of the churches (39) 


Total 


Leaving a balance from the churches in favour of Slebech 
Commandery of 


We have not included anything for repairs, as the 
whole yearly expenses in this direction for houses, 
granges, churches and chapels throughout the whole 


bailiwick (43), amounted only to £3. 


Amount received 





therefrom. 
& a. a. 
8 0 0 
14 0 0 
5 6 8 
23 13 4 
1211 8 
1013 4 
8 0 0 
16 0 0 
13 6 § 
10 0 0 
40 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 6 8 
3 2 8 
£175 1 0 
Amount. 
£ se. d. 
210 0 
2 0 0 
1% @ 06 
e670 
8 0 0 
3 9 3 


at Slebech 


£34 19 3 


- £140 1 9 
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In 1338, we find only three professed brothers of 
the Order of St. John at Slebech, viz. (31), Sir John de 
Ffrouwyck, Knt., Preceptor or Commander, and Simon 
Launcelyn and James de Mount Gomery, both serving- 
brothers (52) (7.e., serjeants-at-arms, or esquires). 

The question naturally arises: Why such an insig- 
nificant occupation of so important a Commandery ? 
And in the list of Hospitaller-houses in Britain, 
Slebech was of importance; for its yearly revenue at 
this time (£307 1s. 10d.) was greatly in excess of 
that of any other in this country, if we except the chief 
house of the Order—the Priory of Clerkenwell—the 
expenses of which, by the way, were permitted to ex- 
ceed its gross income of £400 by more than £21. 

It will be recollected that, although the Knights 
Templars were suppressed in a.D. 1312, and their 
properties in England granted to the Hospitallers by 
King Edward in 1313, so many of the heirs of the 
original donors, together with the lords of adjacent or 
surrounding lands, had taken possession of the estates,’ 
that it was almost impossible for the Hospitallers to lay 
hands on what had nominally been transferred to them. 
The thunders of the Vatican had been brought into 
play and disregarded ; for we find the Pope, in a Bull 
dated 1322, complaining with bitterness of the treat- 
ment accorded his papal commands. However, in 
1324, an Act of Parliament was passed definitely vest- 
ing all the property late belonging to the Templars in 
the brethren of the Hospital of St. John. But this 
was not sufficient. Petitions were presented to Parlia- 
ment demanding the repeal of the Act ; and many who 
had claims of some kind or other to the Templar 


1 The lands had originally been given in pure and perpetual 
frankalmoign tenure, an old Saxon tenure by spiritual, as opposed 
to secular, service. Hence the apparent justice of the claim set up 
at the dissolution of the monasteries, that such lands should revert 
to the families of their original donors, since the actual services for 
which they were given could no longer be rendered.— See MS. 
Cotton., Cleop. E., iv, fol. 122 and 234, 
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estates’ successfully resisted all attempts of the Hospi- 
tallers to secure the same. And so the struggle con- 
tinued, until it was found advisable, in 1334, to pass an- 
other Act of Parliament confirming the previous statute. 
The result of all this was a great accession of English 
wealth to the Hospitallers, although they altogether 
failed in many instances to lay their hands on much 
that had been the Templars’. Anyhow, the newly- 
acquired preceptories had to be cared for; and un- 
doubtedly every Hospitaller that could be spared from 
Slebech was drafted off elsewhere. 

Another cause of the scarcity of Hospitallers in 
Pembrokeshire in 1338 was this: The chief seat of 
the Order had but recently been transferred to the 
island of Rhodes, which accordingly had to be forti- 
fied and defended; and this called for the active ser- 
vices of as many of the brethren as could be spared 
from the preceptories throughout Europe. At a 
general chapter held at Montpelier in 1331, it had 
been decreed that no knight should be eligible for any 
office or dignity unless he had first been in residence 
at Rhodes for a term of years, during which he had to 
perform a certain number of caravans (7.e., voyages on 
board the fighting galleys of the Knights). Such a 
decision naturally drew to the active life of the Medi- 
terranean many who would otherwise have remained 
in the comfort and ease of Commanderies in their own 
country, among men of their own kith and kin. 

I have been unable to ascertain the number of 
brethren usually resident at Slebech, but I think the 
following will give us some idea. It is supposed that 
at the Commandery of Great Carbrook, in Norfolk, 
there were generally sixteen knights, including the 
Commander. Let us therefore see what can be gathered 
from a comparison of the accounts of Slebech and 


1 On the 5th of May 1313, King Edward himself had given 
possession of many of the Templar manors to merchants and others, 
from whom he had borrowed money.—Acta Rymert, tom. ili, pp. 


409, 410, 
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Great Carbrook in 1388. In both cases we find the 
official staff reduced to a preceptor and two brothers. 

The income of Slebech was £307 1s. 10d.; of Car- 
brook, £192 2s. 4d.; the expenditure at Slebech, 
£141 2s. 7d.; at Carbrook, £71 12s. 7d. If the 
number of resident Hospitallers depended at all on 
the wealth of the House, the usual complement at 
Slebech must have exceeded twenty. However, the 
figures are here, and our readers can form their own 
conclusions. 

A word as to the social position of the three 
brethren (52). Sir John de Frouwyck was a gentle- 
man by birth, as may be gathered from the fact that 
from all English Knights of St. John four quarterings 
were required among their proofs of nobility on enter- 
ing the Order. Simon Launcelyn and James de Mount 
Gomery, although of the rank of serving-brothers, need 
not of necessity have been of those who, owing to the 
want of advantages of birth, were unable to enter the 
Hospitaller ranks in any other capacity ;’ for at this 
time the serving-brothers were of two classes, one of 
which comprised those who entered the Order in this 
rank with the hope of winning their spurs under the 


1 “ Of the diferent ranks and degrees of the brothers of the Order.— 
There are three different sorts of brothers ; for some are knights, 
others priests, and the last are serving-brothers. The priests are 
divided into two classes, and are either conventual priests or priests 
of obedience. There are likewise two sorts of serving-brothers : 
the first are servants of arms, 7.e., are received into the couvent; 
the second are servants of office, for common drudgery. When any 
person duly qualified according to the statutes and customs offers 
himself to be admitted to make his profession in the Order, if he 
has a mind to be a knight he must have received the order of 
knighthood from a catholic prince qualified to give it before he can 
receive the habit and make his profession; but if he has not, he 
must receive it from the person that takes his profession or from 
some other knight of the order; and after this is done, he may be 
admitted to make his vows in the manner specified. As for the 
chaplains and the serving-brothers of arms or office, there is no 
need of their being knighted; there is neither any statute or 
custom for it; they are admitted directly to make their profession.” 
—Statut. Ord. S. Johan. Hierosol., Tit. II, § 2. 
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White-Cross banner, and thus obtaining admission 
into the class of Knights. This latter division was 
abolished soon afterwards, and the chapter-general 
of 1357 decreed that no serving-brother should for the 
future be eligible for promotion into the ranks of 
Knights of Justice. 

The Corrodaries come next, with free commons at 
the table of the preceptor (31), and yearly pensions, 
to wit :— 


£ 8. d. 
Sir Richard de Multon (46). F =. 0 
Sir Thomas de Landstephan (chaplain ) (47) ; : 213 4 
John Samson (48) . , , , 213 4 
Richard de Conesgrave (49) . 213 4 


Corrodies, or “commons”, were frequently repay- 
ments for money lent or reservations upon estates 
granted, or even stipulated returns for favours con- 
ferred. The corrodary, if of gentle blood, was accom- 
modated at the preceptor’s table, as was each of the 
above named (31): if not, he had his commons, accord- 
ing to his rank, either at the second table (of the free 
servants) or at the third (of the lads and other 
servants). 

I think we can account for the presence at Slebech 
of the chaplain, Thomas of Llandstephan. The posses- 
sions of the Hospitallers at Llandstephan were exten- 
sive and valuable. From a memorandum among the 
Middle Hill MSS., it appears that Richard de Carew, 
Bishop of St. David’s (1256-80), not only confirmed 
these possessions to the Knights, but also wrote “ for 
the faithful Brethren of St. John” an account of the 
‘church of Llandstephan, ‘ collatio ecclesia de Lland- 
stephan”, in which he makes mention of the fact that 
a chaplain was perpetually celebrating at Slebech, 

“particularly for the soul of Richard de Carew”, 
evidently a return for the trouble the good bishop had 
taken in the matter. And so it appears that in 1338 
the chaplain, Thomas of Llandstephan, was daily 
attending to the welfare of the soul of Richard de 
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Carew, for which duty he had board and lodging, 
together with £2 13s. 4d. per annum. 

Next come the servants of the establishment, with 
free commons (31), robes and wages (37). As these 
two last-named items appear under one total (£11 13s. 
4d.) it might interest our readers if we endeavour, by 
the assistance of the more minutely-rendered accounts 
of some of the other establishments of the Order at 
this date, to give these in detail. The amounts are, 
of course, the yearly wages of the respective servants. 


Armiger (i.¢., esquire, who was farrier and armourer, and 
enjoyed a much higher degree of consideration than 
other handicraftsmen, for his profession was highly 
prized by the martial generation of the Middle Ages) 

Chamberlain : ; : ; 

Steward 

Cook 

Baker : 

Baker’s boy 

Overseer . 

Reaper 

Porter 

Gardener . 

Swineherd 

Swineherd’s boy 

Cowherd 


8. 
0 
13 
13 
13 
13 
5 


13 
13 


£ 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ROCOSOHRR ORB R ROR 


a 
wwneodc 


Total 


The difference between this and the sum charged in 
account (£11 13s. 4d.) leaves the somewhat liberal 
balance of £4 17s. for robes and cloaks for the above 
named. 

The usual hospitality of the Order was shown 
towards strangers and travellers at Slebech. If any 
injunction in this direction had been necessary the 
brothers could have found it clearly set forth in their 
Statutes in these words: ‘ Hospitality is one of the 
most eminent acts of piety and humanity ; all Christian 
people agree in this opinion, because it comprehends all 
other acts. It ought to be exercised and esteemed by 
all good men, much more by such as are for dis- 
tinguishing themselves by the name of Knights Hos- 
pitallers.” 
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But a little more than was either pleasant or con- 
venient seems to have been demanded of the good folk 
at Slebech, for we find them referring to (31) “ the 
great numbers who come in from Wales from day to 
day, and are great wasters and a heavy burden.” 
These evidently helped to swell the bread and beer 
account, for no less than 80 quarters of wheat, at 
4s. a quarter, were used for the making of the year’s 
bread (31), whilst the brewing of sufficient beer for 
these thirsty throats demanded 80 quarters of barley- 
malt at 2s., and 120 quarters of oat-malt at 1s. 6d. (32). 
This barley-malt alone would in these days represent 
a daily supply of 35 gallons of beer, and if we take the 
120 quarters of oat-malt as yielding but a similar 
product, we have the very respectable total of 70- 
gallons of liquid cheer for each day during the whole 
three hundred and sixty-five of the year. Now, as the 
entire staff at Slebech numbered only twenty-one, 
there would remain, after their satisfaction, an ex- 


tremely ample margin for the entertainment of the 
thirsty callers at the house on the Cleddau. 

But I do not think that unmistakeable “ trampers” 
had meat and drink furnished them as freely as they 
would wish without a return of some kind. There was 
the piece of ground on the Minwear side of the river, 
now known as Beggars’ Land; and I doubt not that 


? 


many a day’s work on it was demanded from “ loafers 
in exchange for the food of the establishment. 

The monastic rules applied, presumably, to the 
Knights of St. John, and the limit of claim to hospi- 
tality for three days only was evidently understood 
between host and guest. This time-limit had been set 
down clearly by Edward the Confessor in his Law de 
hospitibus, which forbade any man to entertain in his 
house for more than two nights a stranger for whose 
behaviour he would not answer. The Saxon words, 
Cuth and Uncuth, in the aforesaid law, implies Netus 
and Ignotus. He who lodged with a host one night 
was termed Uncuth, 2.¢., a stranger ; the second night 
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he was called Gest, z.e., guest or lodger; the third 
night Hogenhine, Agenhine, Homehine, or Hawanman, 
a.€., one of the family, for whose misdemeanors the host 
must answer. 

But this rule was probably often set at naught. At 
the lower tables, a wandering minstrel] or a teller of 
tales would be permitted to stay without question as 
to his departure. And with the preceptor and the 
brethren, anyone of gentle blood who had something to 
tell or give was made to feel himself at home, for piety 
was not the only motive of hearty hospitality. Those 
were not the days of newspapers, and intelligence of 
the outer world was eagerly listened to at the trifling 
cost of good cheer. “We may readily conceive, there- 
fore”, as Porter says,’ “ what a vehicle for the collection 
and distribution of important intelligence the table of 
the commander must have been.” The grand-prior, 
in his head-quarters at Clerkenwell, was receiving 
constant despatches from his correspondents at their 
provincial commanderies. “These would contain a 
digest of all the gossip, both local and general, which 
may have enlivened the meals of the preceding week. 
This information could, of course, be collated and com- 
pared with that forwarded from other quarters, so that 
the earliest and most correct intelligence would always 
reach the prior, and this he could at times turn to very 
valuable account. We may conceive him, on some 
occasions, in a position to give a friendly hint to the 
King in council, of some projected political movement 
hatched i in the fastnesses of the north or in the secluded 
glens of the west.” Any information worth sending 
went on to the Grand-Master at Rhodes, and instruc- 
tions based thereon were, whenever necessary, issued 
to any or every quarter of Europe. The hospitality of 
Slebech was thus, in reality, part of a gigantic network 
spreading far and wide, and of immense consequence to 
the Knights themselves and to the age in which they 
lived. 

1 Knights of Malta, 1883 Ednu., p. 174. 
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But something more than bread and beer was 
required for both Hospitallers and the strangers within 
their gates. Garden produce was abundant, and easily 
procured from the Slebech grounds, for which a nominal 
rent only was paid (1): we have seen their provision 
for fish (4), whilst sufficient beef and mutton was sup- 

lied from the home farms of Slebech (3) and Minewer 
6and 7). Game was to be had for the seeking; for 
Walter Marescal (Earl of Pembroke, 1241-5) had given 
them free chase and free warren over the whole manor 
of Mynwere, including Canaston Wood; and King 
Edward I had confirmed to them in 1284 the already 
existing privilege of free chase in all the Crown lands 
in South Wales. For the other etceteras of house- 
keeping a kitchen allowance of 5s. a week was made 
(33), whilst 40 quarters of barley, at 2s. a quarter, and 
15 quarters of beans and pease, at 1s. 4d., were 
specially set apart for yearly distribution to the poor, 
uccording to the institution of the original Pembroke- 
shire benefactors of the Hospitallers (34). 

But the preceptor and his two brother-Hospitallers 
had to be clothed in the manner set forth in the 
Statutes of the Order,’ and this cost £5 4s. per annum. 
From the accounts of other houses at this time it ap- 
pears that the allowance, which was a fixed one, was :— 

£3. d. 

For a robe 3 : P : ce -@ 

For a mantle ; : : ? = “@Geg 


For other necessaries : ‘ E >» eS ¢ 


Making a sum of : ; . £114 8 each. 
This, multiplied by 3, gives the total of £5 4 0 


which we find in the account before us (36). 
For out-of-pocket expenses in the shape of occa-. 


1“ Of the habit of the brothers of the hospital of Jerusalem.— 
*Tis becoming our profession that all the brothers of the hospital be 
obliged to wear a black robe or mantle with a white cross. 

“ We enact likewise, that in the exercise of arms (7.c., when they 
are making a campaign) they wear over their clothes a red subre- 
veste or military cassock, with tae white cross strait.” —Statut. Ord. 
S. Johan. Hierosol., Tit. II, § 3. 
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sional gifts to servants, and other odd coins spent 
in moving about in-~ the bailiwick, the preceptor 
was allowed £4 yearly (44); whilst for the keep 
of his own horses and those of visitors an annual 
supply of 80 quarters of oats was provided, at 1s. a 
quarter (35). 

Although at this time comparative peace reigned in 
Pembrokeshire, it was deemed prudent by the Knights 
to retain the services of two of the magnates of Wales, 
to wit, Richard Penres and Stephen Perot, with a 
yearly retaining fee of £2 each, to maintain and pro- 
tect the bailiwick (42) “against the highway robbers 
and malefactors of the countryside of Wales, who are 
fierce in those parts.”* 

This Richard de Penres was a descendant of the 
John and Robert of the same name who bestowed 
properties in Gower on the Hospitallers towards the 
end of the twelfth century. We find his name in 1334 
among the witnesses to a charter of John de Mowbray, 
Lord of Gower, of certain rights and privileges to the 
Abbey of Neath. His protection of the Hospitallers was 
exercised, actually or nominally, in connection with their 
Glamorgan and neighbouring Carmarthen properties, 
whilst those in Pembrokeshire fell to the care of 
Stephen Perot of Jestynton. Even if no services were 
rendered by these two, it was clearly policy on the 
part of the Knights to have the good-will of such 
“magnates of Wales”. 

Once at least in every five years the Grand- 
Prior of the Order in England had to leave his 
house at Clerkenwell on a visit of inspection to each 
commandery in his district, to correct any abuses 
he might discover, or to sanction any alterations 
or improvements he might deem necessary or ad- 


1 Even so late as 1535-6, we find “many marches within the 
Country of Wales in which the law cannot be used, where murders 
and house-burnings, robberies and riots, are committed with im- 
punity, and felons are received and escape from justice by going 
from one Lordship to another”.—27 Henry VIII, c. xxvi, s. 3. 
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visable! We find him at Slebech for six days in 


1 “ Of the visitations of the commanderies.—We enjoin the priors 
and the castellan of Emposta to be careful in making every five 
years a visitation in person, of the bailliages, commanderies, houses, 
members, hospitals, churches, chapels and other places within their 
jurisdiction, to provide against all maladministration, that no incon- 
venience ensue from thence; and to transmit to the master and 
convent an authentic transcript in due form, in writing, of the 
account which they are to draw up of their visitation. 

“If by reason of sickness or any other impediment, they cannot 
go in person, they shall chose two qualified brothers to make the 
visitation for them, the one a commander and the other a chaplain, 
who should be a commander too if there be any such available ; but 
if not, some other brother chaplain: but if in the interval of such 
fifth year any commandery is going to ruin, we enjoin the priors 
and the castellan of Emposta not to wait for that term, but to set 
immediately about retrieving and repairing it. They may likewise, 
if they think it either necessary or serviceable, depute several 
brothers, one after another, to make the said visitations, who shall 
go two ata time to different commanderies, that the visitations may 
be made with greater expedition.” —Statut. Ord. S. Johan. Hierosol., 
Tit. XV, § 1. 

“Of the manner of the visitation.—The priors, the castellan of 
Emposta and the visitors, shall take with them the secretary of the 
provincial chapter, a public-notary, or else a brother of the order if 
they think proper. When they arrive at the place they are to visit, 
their first enquiry must be in relation to divine service, the relics, 
jewels, ornaments of the church and chapels, the books and other 
things designed for their use: they shall examine whether the 
service be performed with decency, whether the service church be a 
parochial one, whether the incumbent or chaplain administer the 
sacraments duly: whether he is a man of learning and of good life 
und conversation ; how the income and lands of the commandery 
are managed, and what sort of life the commander leads: they shall 
write down the name and value of every estate, of the granges and 
manors, as well in towns as in the country, and take an account of 
the terriers, jurisdictions, prerogatives, faculties, and privileges 
belonging either to the commandery or to its members; likewise 
the charges or incumbrances thereon, the law-suits that are being 
carried on, and not determined ; the things that have been usurped 
and seized on, and persons that have seized them, and whatever has 
been alienated or damaged. They shall rectify what is wanting, 
and fix a time for making the repairs which they think requisite. 
They shall draw up an authentic account in writing of what they 
have found and send a copy of it in due form, under their hands and 
seals, to the master and convent, that they may duly be apprized of 
the condition of the estates of the order, and provide proper 
remedies where they are wanting.”—Jbid., Tit. XV, § 3. 
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1338, drawing the by no means meagre allowance of 
£1 per diem for his trouble (45).’ 

The balance at each commandery, after all expenses 
had been paid, was remitted yearly to the grand-prior 
of the district, and by him to the principal house at 
Rhodes, through the medium of agents appointed for 
the purpose in the principal cities of Europe. The 
Slebech responsions do not, however, quadrate with 
the figures on which they are ostensibly based :— 


The receipts are totalled as £307 1s. eet but should be 306 11 104 (30) 
The expenses are . 141 2 7 (50) 


Leaving a balance of ° - £165 9 3h 
Whereas the amount transferred appears to have been . 172 12 74 (51) 


Showing an overpayment of : + a 8 8 


In the Report before us we find an item standing by 
itself, apart from the Slebech accounts, which shows 
that the Hospitallers were at this time in possession of a 
house, a rent, and a carucate of land, late belonging to 
the suppressed Templars at Templeton, worth £6 3s. 3d. 
per annum (53); but they received nothing from this 
property, for it had been granted free for life by Brother 
Thomas Larcher to Sir Thomas de Hungerford, Knight, 
the grantee having to provide a chaplain at a yearly 
cost of £3 13s. 3d., to do duty in the chapel there (54). 

This was one of the numerous returns, probably for 
money received, made by the incompetent Grand-Prior 
of the Hospitallers in England, Thomas Larcher, who 
was removed from his office, a.D. 1329, at the request 
of King Edward IT. 

But, we may ask, what became of all the Templar 


1 “< That the visitors be moderate in their expenses.—We enjoin the 
priors and the castellan of Emposta in the visitation of their priories, 
and the commanders in the visitation of their commanderies, to be 
moderate in their expenses and travelling equipage, so as not to put 
the commanders to excessive charges; to live with such temperance 
and modesty that the commanders may have no reason to complain: 
if they occasion any damage, the prior and other visitors shall be 
obliged to make it good. "—Statut. Ord. S. Johan. Hierosol., 
Tit, X V, § 6. 
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possessions in Pembrokeshire, nominally transferred to 
the Hospitallers by Papal Bull and by English Acts of 
Parliament of 1324 and 1334? So far I have been 
able only to conjecture. We have seen how difficult it 
was fur the Hospitallers to secure even a portion of 
these possessions anywhere ; some writers go so far as 
to aver that they never obtained a twentieth part of 
the ancient properties of the suppressed rival Order.’ 
That the Templars had houses and lands in Pembroke- 
shire is, I think, evident from the following :— 

(4) Place-names still exist in the district indicative 
of the fact. There are (in addition to Templeton, just 
noticed) Temple Bar, between Saundersfoot and Jef- 
freston, looking down on Begelly ; Temple-Bar, near 
Nevern ; Imble or Thimble’ lane and house, between 
Pembroke and Pembroke Dock ; Temple-Bar—both a 
piece of land on the sea-shore and an inn—at Amroth ; 
and Red Castle (? Red-Cross Castle), near Narberth, a 
manor claimed by the See of St. David’s by virtue of a 
court-roll of the time of the division of the Templar 
spoil, a.D. 1326. 

(b) William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, was a 
declared friend of the Templars, and bestowed on 
them the advowsons of several churches, together with 
other valuable properties in various parts of the 
kingdom. In one of his charters he grants them 
“judgment by fire and water, judgment by battle, and 
judgment by the gallows”, thus entitling them to 
undoubted and extensive power over their villeins and 
vassals.* It by no means appears that his attach- 
ment to the Hospitallers was nearly so close, and yet 
we find that he bestowed on that Order the whole land 


1 Addison’s Knights Templars (1842 Edn.), p. 551. 

2 Thoresby (Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 99) considers Timble-Bridge, 
leading from Leeds to Newsome, to be a corruption of Temple- 
Bridge. 

8 They could fine and imprison, hang and drown. They also had 
judicial power over strangers committing offences within their 
manors. 
5TH SER., VOL, XV. 4 
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of Castelhan Emelin and Eschirmainhir. It is there- 
fore natural to suppose that in Pembrokeshire his 
efforts on behalf of his favourite Templars were not 
limited to merely inducing the King to give them the 
mill on Pembroke-Castle bridge.’ He undoubtedly 
enriched them in other and more substantial ways. 

(c) When it was determined to suppress the Templars 
in England, an Order in Council was made for their 
arrest and the seizure of their property ; and on the 
20th of December, A.D. 1807, secret instructions were 
sent to Walter de Pederton and Hugh de Aldithelegh, 
the two Justiciaries of Wales, to hold at the King’s 
service a certain number of men in whom he could 
confide. But when the writs were afterwards issued 
for the bringing in of the prisoners, it was found that 
some of the Templars had escaped in disguise into the 
wild and mountainous parts of Wales. Now all this 
pother leads us to conclude that in South Wales there 
must have been far greater Templar possessions than 
those we find handed over to the Hospitallers at 
Templeton in Pembrokeshire and Llanmadoc in Gower. 
In arriving at this conclusion we ignore entirely the 
statement: of Manby,” that certain monuments in the 
Cathedral of St. David’s are those of Knights Templars 
of the family of Wogan; for we can place but scant 
reliance on one who in all seriousness makes a list of 
the Hospitaller churches and sets them down as 
anciently appropriated to the “ Knights Templars of 
Slebech Preceptors”. We suspect his authority in 
several matters to have been Browne Willis, although 
he ostensibly bases his book on “ most ancient docu- 
ments collected from the Bodleian Library.” 


Probably Aymer de Valence (Earl of Pembroke, 1307- 
24) knew something of these missing Pembrokeshire 


1 See Rot. Chart., 3, and Monasticon, ii, p. 552. Fenton (Pem- 
brokeshire, p. 373) says that William Marshall gave tithes of his mill 
at Pembroke to Monkton Priory. 

2 History and Antiquities of the Parish of St. David (London, 
1801), p. 34. 
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estates,’ for it is evident he looked upon Templar pro- 
perties as desirable acquisitions. In 1313 he obtained 
a grant from King Edward of the chief house of 
the Order in London, together with the church and 
buildings.” His wife is said to have brought him 
£500 per annum, secured on Templar properties. It 
is certain she possessed the manors of Strode, Deneye, 
Hurst and Neusom, with Templar privileges and 
exemptions, for in the 1338 list of some of the Templars’ 
possessions not handed over to the Hospitallers we find 
these entries :— 

“Manerium de Strode occupatur per comitissam de Pene- 
broch, de dono Regis, et valet per annum: Ixxv marcas.” 

“Ttem, manerium de Deneye, per eandem, et valet per 
annum : ¢. marcas.” 

“Ttem, manerium de Hurst, et manerium de Neusom, per 
eandem, et valet: ciiij** marcas.” 


On the 10th of December, 1323, Aymer de Valence 
entered into a contract with Roger de Waldeshef, 
Commander of Slebech,’ and it will be well to give our 
careful attention to the document, dated as it is just 
after the receipt of the Bull complaining of the non- 
compliance with the Pope’s commands relative to the 
transfer of the entire Templar properties to the Hos- 
pitallers, and immediately preceding the 1324 Act of 
Parliament vesting the aforesaid possessions in the 
Hospitallers. It might well have been that our Earl 
of Pembroke, having secured lands which should have 
been attached to Slebech, was anxious to come to an 
understanding with the brethren there, and to tie their 
hands so firmly that they could not stretch them forth 


1 A careful analysis of the Inquisition taken on the death of the 
Earl will perhaps enable us elsewhere to write more definitely on 
this subject. 

2 These were claimed by the Earl of Lancaster by escheat, as the 
immediate lord of the fee, and surrendered to him by Aymer de 
Valence in 1315, in consideration of a grant of other land by the 
King (Pat. 8, E. 2, m. 17). They, however, reverted to the Earl ot 
Pembroke on the attainder and execution of the Earl of Lancaster. 

3 For a copy of this, see Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, Appendix, p. 10. 
4 2 
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after acres and houses held by him. Aymer de Valence, 
“for the sake of peace and by reason of the special 
devotion he hath always felt and doth now feel towards 
the Order to which the said brother Roger owes 
allegiance”, grants unto the brethren certain rights’ in 
the case of blood-shedding, debt, trespass, highway- 
robbery, pigeon-stealing,? and deviation of water- 
courses ; and gives them permission to retail flesh, fish, 
salt, oil, candles and other trifling articles, and to 
purchase grain “at Slebech, Minner, Rudebard and 
Rosemarch.”* Roger de Waldeshef, on his part, under- 
takes that he and his successors will not claim any 
power, jurisdiction, or dominion, in all the Earl’s terri- 
tory within the county of Pembroke, beyond what has 
been arranged between the parties to this agreement. 
I presume the folk at Slebech were similar to their 
neighbours in taking or doing anything they considered 
within their rights, even though their conduct did not 


quadrate with the ideas of others! Did they, as the 


1 We fail to see any necessity for all this, as the brethren already 
possessed a free court with jurisdiction over their tenants, except 
in cases of life and limb. ‘This had been confirmed to them by 
Edward I, on the 17th June 1284, just thirty-nine years before. 

2 The Slebech dovecote does not appear in the balance-sheet of 
1338. Pigeons were evidently a favourite food of the Knights: a 
single columbarium at Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, is set down, in 
the accounts of this date, as being worth fifteen shillings per annum. 

In feudal days the exclusive right to pigeon-houses belonged to 
the territorial lord ; and no one dared molest, much less kill, any 
of the birds. When we remember that some of these will eat their 
own bulk of food in a day, it will be seen what an impoverishment 
of tenants’ crops they must have caused. 

3 “ That the brothers do not meddle in trade.——We forbid all our 
brothers, of what rank soever they be, to engage in any traffic, or 
to buy and sell any merchandise to profit by it. Such as shall be 
convicted of trading, shall be condemned to the quarantaine and half 
of their merchandize shall be confiscated to the treasury ; the other 
half shall go to the informer if he makes good proof of his denun- 
ciation. But if any of them, on their road to the convent, find them- 
selyes encumbered with things they cannot carry, or which may be 
lost or spoiled in their voyage, they miy in such case either 
exchange or sell them without incurring any penalty for so doing.” 
—Statut. Ord. S. Johan. Hiercsol., Tit. X VI, § 3. 
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years went on, assume rights or privileges other than 
those recognised in their agreement with the Earl of 
Pembroke? And was it advisable to keep the eyes 
and mouths of the authorities shut ? If so, we need no 
other explanation of the item numbered 41 in the 
balance-sheet we have just been dissecting, viz., “ Re- 
payment, out of rent, to the ward of the castle of 
Pembroke, 3s.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LLANDRUDIAN STONES, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


BY PROF. JOHN RHYS, LL.D. 


On the 30th day of October last, Mr. H. W. Williams 
of Solva, who has already done so much to bring 
ancient inscriptions in Pembrokeshire to light, wrote 
to me about another discovery. He enclosed a letter 
from Mr. W. H. Clapp, of Fishguard, in which the 
latter gentleman stated that, having learnt from Mr. 
Wm. Williams,! a postman at Fishguard, that there 
was an inscribed stone at Llandrudian, in the parish of 
St. Nicholas, he (Mr. Clapp) went to see the stone. 
He took two rubbings, which he enclosed for Mr. 
Williams of Solva, who forwarded them to me. But 
as Mr. Clapp wrote that the stone, which serves as 
a gate-post, was not completely examined by him, 
owing to other stones built against it, and to his not 
having taken the liberty of disturbing them, Mr. H. 
W. Williams expressed his readiness to go as soon 
as he found it convenient to see the stone himself, and 
find out whether it had any more letters, Latin or 
Ogam. This he has now done; and he has just written 
to me from Hotel Wyncliffe, at Goodwick, near Fish- 
guard, describing the results of his visit, on which he 
was accompanied to the stone by Mr. W. Dunstan, 
manager of Hotel Wyncliffe, and enclosing the rubbing 
which he took of it. 

The stone is of the igneous formation intrusive in 
the Pencaer district, and measures 4 ft. high by about 
1 ft. 3} ins. wide. From the three rubbings taken by 


! For the last twenty-five years he has been in the habit of passing . 
the stone, but it was only lately that he looked for writing on it, 
after having become a reader of the column headed “Yn Amsang 
ein Tadau” in the Pembroke County Guardian. 
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Mr. Clapp and Mr. Williams, the following sketch of 
the inscription has been made, under directions from 
the Editor of this Journal. 


PAAVE 


This seems to me to read: 
P AAN— 


that is to say, Paani, preceded by a small cross, the 
shaft of which is produced right into the perpendicular 
of the first letter. This may have been merely acci- 
dental, but I am more inclined. to regard it as done on 
purpose, and that the actual contact with the name of 
the deceased was to identify the cross with him. For 
we know from other instances that crosses were raised 
pro amma Res, pro anima Guorgoret, and others. It 
is to be noticed that the same sort of cross is brought 
into contact with the letters on the ancient stone 
in the parish church of St. Nicholas, but the most 
remarkable instance, perhaps, is the Cardiganshire 
stone at Silian, where the shaft of the cross is pro- 
longed right through the first letters of the name 
Bandus of the man commemorated. Now as to 
the lettering on the Llandrudian stone, the aa look 
peculiar, and they seem to join like two deltas. The 
last consonant is an N with its middle line drawn the 
wrong way, as in the sketch above ; the last limb of it 
looks also prolonged, as if to form a pendant to the 
longish perpendicular of the p. As to this first letter, 
Mr. Williams calls attention to a point or hollow under- 
neath the semicircle forming the upper part of it, and 
suggests that one might with the aid of this read rR. 
The hollow or depression in question is visible in all 
three rubbings. It does not seem, however, to join 
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the p, and I am inclined to regard it as no part of 
the writing ; but this is partly “because I can make 
nothing of a name Raani, while I can make something 
of Paani. While desirous that this should be treated 





Inscribed Stone No. 1 at Inscribed Stone No. 2 at 
Llandrudian. Llandrudian. 
Scale, 5 linear. 


Note.—The lower arm of the incised cross on Stone No. 1 should 
cut into the P. 


provisionally as an open question, I proceed to submit 
what I should have to say of the reading Paanv. 

In the first place, it is the genitive probably of Paan 
—meaning (the Stone or the Cross) of Paan, and this 
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name occurs in the Irish Martyrology of Donegal, on 
the Calends of January. The context will be under- 
stood from the entry there, of which I quote the 
whole, in the words of O’Donovan’s translation, as 
follows :— 


“1A. Kalendis Januarit.—Dabheog, of Loch Geirg in Ulster. 
At the eastern extremity of that lake are Patrick’s Purgatory, 
and Dabheog’s Island; there is also a monastery in which there 
were Canons, at the western extremity of the same lake. And 
from this is named Tearmonn Dabheog, on both sides of the 
lake we have mentioned.” 


This is followed by a paragraph which may be re- 
garded as forming a note (or two notes run into one) 
on the foregoing entry to the following effect :— 


“‘ He [Dabheog] is the same as Mobheoc of Gleann-Geirg, of 
the 24th of July, son of the king of Britain, 7.¢., Bracan, son of 
Bracameoc [read Brachan Brachaineoc]; and Dina, daughter 
of the king of the Saxons, was his mother, and the mother 
of Mogordéc of Sruthair, and of Mochondég, and of many other 
saints, viz., of Mo[chondg], pilgrim, of Cill Mucraisse; Diraidh 
of Eadardrum; Dubhan of Rinn-Dubhain, pilgrim; Cairinne 
of Cill-Chairinne ; Cairbre, pilgrim ; Iast of Sleamhna in Alba; 
Elloc of Cill-Moelloc; Paan of Cill-Phaain in Osraighe; and 
Caomhan, pilgrim, of Cill-Chaomhain.” 


Thus it would seem that Brychan Brycheiniog and 
his Saxon wife Dina had ten or eleven children, among 
whom we have Paan and Dubhan, and that the former 
had a church called after him Cill-Phaain, “ Paan’s 
Cell”, in Ossory, that is to say at the present day, 
Kilfane, in co. Kilkenny, Dubhan is associated with 
a place called Rinn-Dubhan, “ Dubhan’s Point, or Pro- 
montory”, and I have not been able to find any other 
place so called than one mentioned by O’Curry in his 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 11,384. He 
describes it as being on the east side of the river 
Barrow, some distance below St. Mullin’s, in the 
county of Carlow; that is to say, in the southern 
corner of that county close to county Kilkeniy. This 
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would be some ten miles from Cill-Phaain, or Kilfane, 
and not very different, perhaps, from the distance 
between the localities of their inscriptions in this 
country, namely, that of Paan at Llandrudian, and 
that of Dubhan at Llangwarren, in the neighbouring 
parishes respectively of St. Nicholas and Jordanston. 
For we saw last summer at the latter place the name 
of Dubhan in the forms Dobagn-i and Dovagn-1; see 
the Arch. Camb. for 1897, pp. 324-5. So I am 
inclined to recognise in Paan and Dubhan the two 
brothers who are mentioned in the Donegal Martyr- 
ology as sons of Brychan and Dina. I cannot, how- 
ever, find any two lists of Brychan’s sons which would 
seem to agree, but I notice in that contained in the 
Myvyrian Archaiology, ii, 29, the names Dyfnan and 
Docvan, one of which should be probably our Dubhan, 
in Welsh Dyfan. Similarly, I suspect that Paan is 
concealed beneath one of the names Rhain, Rhawin, 
Rhun in that list. These must be understood to be 
hurried guesses, and I should be very glad if some 
hagiologist would give us his help. In the meantime, 
I see no reason to modify my conjecture, that in 
Dobagn-t and Paan-i we have the names of two of 
Brychan’s sons, and that the inscriptions belong to the 
fifth century. 

With regard to the name Paan-1, it would be 
singular among our inscriptional forms on account of 
its aa, but for the other inscription in the same parish, 
namely, that in St. Nicholas parish Church, to which 
allusion has alrendy been made: it reads Tunccetace 
Uxsor Daari hic iacit. It is curious we should 
have these two rare instances of aa in the same 
parish, and it naturally suggests that they belong, 
roughly speaking, to the same age ; compare Briaci 
for Brigacit. But what does aa mean in the names 
Paani and Daari? Sucha name as Paan-i cannot have 
been Goidelic, and one has no Brythonic explanation 
to offer; but it admits readily of being explained as 
Latin, namely, for Paganus, which seems to have been 
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later a favourite name among the Normans, for ex- 
ample, both in France and in this country. In French 
it was reduced to Payen or Pain, and the Normans 
brought it to South Wales, where, I presume, it sur- 
vives in Pain’s Castle, in Radnorshire. If this is 
approximately correct as to the name Paan-i, I should 
have no hesitation in treating Daari as standing for 
Dagari, representing an early form of an Irish name 
Daigre, Daighre: the very early forms would have 
been nominative Dagarias, genitive Dagarv. I have 
not succeeded in identifying this name in Welsh. 

While Mr. Williams was busied with the Paan stone, 
Mr. Dunstan was looking round, and discovered another 
inscription, namely, on the opposite gate-post. This 
last is like the other, and its dimensions are 4 ft. by 
16 ins. | 

The letters which were thought decipherable, and 
which appear in the rubbing, make 


mil 
Sines } Cc 


which would be Neji with the tall s of the Greek r 
kind, and n of the same form as in Paani. Let me add 
from Mr. Williams’s letter, that between the n and the 
g there is room for an 1, but that here unfortunately 
occurs a hole in the stone for the insertion of the 
hanger of the gate. He thinks, however, that he 
detects the upper part of an 1above the hole. In that 
case we have ULEI x, but as I am uncertain whether 
one should read Neji or Niefi, and whether even that is 
more than the latter’ part of the original name, I 
abstain for the present from any speculation as to the 
identity of it. I ought to have said that the letter 
next after the z may prove to be a Por F. 


1 Since the above was set up, I have heard from Mr. Williams 
that there is no lettering before the N. 
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Mr. Williams is naturally very much pleased with the 
discovery of these stones; “but”, he says, “that is 
not all: I have found a new archeologist in Mr. 
Dunstan, one whom I think will prove an acquisition 
to the list.” In fact, this is one of Mr. Williams’s 
most valuable services to Welsh archeology, namely, 
his successful endeavour to interest others in the 
quest for antiquities; and we look forward to more 
discoveries in the neighbourhood of Fishguard, and I 
hope that the example of Pembrokeshire may excite 
more interest in archeology in other parts of Wales. 

Before laying aside my pen, I should like to point 
out the desirability of knowing more about Llan- 
drudian. I conclude, both from the inscriptions and 
from the name of the farm, that there was once a 
church there. Are there any traces of it, or of any 
ancient building whatsoever, on the spot? Are 
there any mounds, cairns, or cromlechs in tke im- 
mediate vicinity ? In a word, what are the traditions 
of the place? Perhaps Dr. Owen, the owner of the 
land, could give us information on these points, as he 
may have papers which would help to clear up the 
history of Llandrudian. Lastly, I may say that I 
have ventured to write the name in that way to dis- 
tinguish it from Llandrudion in the parish of St. 
David's. All my information comes, I may say, from 
a critical note in the newly published part of George 
Owen’s Pembrokeshire, p. 408, where such Ordnance 
gibberish as Llandruidion and Druidston are touched 
upon, and the suggestion is made that the name 
Llandridion, Llandrudion, Llandridian, ete., is de- 
rived from a personal name, Trudian or Tridian. The 
volume is crammed, in fact, with archeological erudi- 
tion, which the men of “the Premier County” will 
find stimulating and effective as a caustic solvent of a 
multitude of errors. 

Postscript.— Whilst I remember them, I should like 
to offer two or three conjectures as to the philology of 
some of these Pembrokeshire names. (1) The first 
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bears on that of Dobituci(s), genitive Dovotuceas, on 
a Clydey Stone : see Arch. Camb., 1897, pp. 128-133, 
where I have mentioned an Irish Dubthach, genitive 
Dubthaig. But I find now that there was an older 
genitive, Dubthazge: see Book of the Dun Cow, fo. 57°, 
and the Book of Leinster, fo. 312°. Thus the original 
declension of the name seems to have been, nom. -7s, 
gen. -ias or -eas; but it may have been subjected to 
still profounder change, and have been originally 
the identical name on the Clydey Stone: witness the 
form Dubthoch, cited from the Book of Armagh by 
Stokes in his Glossarial Index to the Calendar of 
Oengus, s. v. maccu. Possibly Tunccetace originally 
belonged to the same declension, being nom. Tuncceta- 
cis, genitive Tunccetacias. Here, however, I should 
suppose that the nominative, having been at an early 
date lopped of its final s, was drawn into the za 
declension and made into Tunccetacia, whence Tuncce- 
tace would regularly result according to Goidelic 
analogy, unless one should prefer to regard it as of 
that declension from the first. The following feminines 
in our inscriptions are, I take it, to be explained in 
the same way as Tunccetace, namely, Adiune, Caune, 
Cunaide, Cuniovende, and Oruvite; possibly also 
Ogtene, if it is a nominative feminine ; but what 
is Bodibeve, genitive or nominative, masculine or 
feminine ? 

(2) The genitive Andagelli, which occurs on two 
Pembrokeshire stones, is to be treated, I think, as 
Anda-géll-i, and Anda-géll to be identified with the 
Welsh name Anwyl. The syllable géll = gési is repre- 
sented in Irish by gall, “a hostage”, in Welsh, 
gwystl, “a pledge, surety, or hostage” : compare Welsh 
prwystl, which appears in Cormac’s Glossary as prill, 
“very or excessively”. So Anwyl would be a name of 
Goidelic origin, while the corresponding purely 
Brythonic form might be expected to be Anwystl, 
which so far as I know does not occur. Contrast in 
the same way Arwyli, a man’s name in the Hunt of 
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Twrch Trwyth (Oxford Mab., p. 139) with the old 
Welsh personal name Arguistil (Cambro-Brit. SS., 
p- 83), and the cantred name Arwystli (Oxford Mab., 
pp. 62, 144), which in its turn recalls the Irish 
Airgialla, or Airgéll, Anglicised Oriel. These words, 
gwystl, giall, are not to be severed from the Mod. H. 
German geisel, “a hostage”, O. H. German gisal - 
in fact it is not improbable that the Germanic word 
was an early loan from Celtic. At any rate, Celtic 
shows related forms, the phonological relations of 
which to giall and gwystl have, however, not been 
satisfactorily cleared up. I allude to the Irish neuter 
gell, “‘ pignus” (Stokes’s Calendar of Oengus, Glossarial 
Index, s. v. giall); and from gell comes the verb 
gellaim, “I promise”, as if implying pledging oneself 
or one’s word. The same passage in the Cambro- 
British SS., which has Arguisti (incorrectly printed 
Arguistel), has also Ygrestyl, which is to be corrected 
into Ygcestyl in an enumeration of the possessions of 
the canons of Llancarvan. It reads—in ancient spelling 


—Atrium Arguistil cum particula Ygcestyl et villa 
Hentrem Dumbrych. The name, Ygcestyl appears 
also in the Book of Llan Dav, p. 226, as Engistil— 
the modern spelling would be Yngestl (or Engystl)— 
liable to be sometimes robbed of its J, so that one finds 
it written Engist in the next page: compare also 
Elgist for Elgistil in the same manuscript. Now this 
name, Yngestl, has a parallel in the Goidelic In- 
gcél, which is the name of one of the leaders in the 
story of the “ Destruction of Bruden Daderga”: he 
is represented as an exile from Britain : see the Book of 
the Dun Cow, fo. 83-99, where his name is written, 
Ingcél, or Ingcel ; but the same man is mentioned also 
in the Book of Leinster, fo. 292, where his name is 
variously written Incél, Ingcél, Incgel, genitive Inceil 
and Inegiiul. Another man, the slayer of one of the 
kings of Ossory, is mentioned (fo. 40°) as bearing the 
same name, but in this instance it is written Jngell. 
In these vocables we seem to have not only two 
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different prefixes, but also different forms of the stem 
making up the body of the names, to wit, gésl and gésl 
respectively. How the difference arose I cannot say, 
unless it was due to a difference of accent: thus giall, 
“a hostage” , may be perhaps taken to point to an 


early gésla-s, or géslo-s, and to have had the s assimi- 
lated much earlier than in the case of a neuter gésla-n, 
or gésld-n, “a pledge”, in which it is further conceivable 
that the unaccented e was shortened. In that case we 
should have gésld-n, or géslé-n ; then, when the accent 


was shifted, the word was gésla-n, or géslo-n, and, in the 
case of Goidelic, the s was assimilated to the / which 
thus received a compensatory lengthening, that is, the 


word became gélla-n, later gell; but in the case of Ingcél 
one would have to suppose a compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel to have taken place when sl became /. 
Thus Ingcé seems a kind of equivalent of Yngestl, and 
at all events, this group of words is highly interesting 
as supplying us with a conspicuous distinction (as far 
as it goes) between early Brythonic and early Goidelic, 
which is indicated by stl as against // or / respectively. 
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SEPULCHRAL SLAB OF ISABELLA 
VERNEY IN TENBY CHURCH. 


BY EDWARD LAWS, ESQ, F.S.A. 


Durinc our Haverfordwest Meeting, Mr. Edward 
Owen showed me the transcript of a MS. note in 
the handwriting of Lewis Morris, the well-known 
eighteenth-century antiquary. Mr. Owen found this 
note, with others, in a copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Gesta Regum Britanniae, now in the British Museum, 
which was once the property of Lewis Morris. 

The note runs as follows :— 

“In Tenby church above a door, this inscription”. 
Then follows an imperfect cross, some letters (which 
are still undeciphered) : ‘“ Verney uxor Johis”. 

Mr. Owen asked me if I knew of the stone. 

It so happened that, about two years ago, some of 
the plaster fell off the roof of the south-west doorway 
of the south porch and laid bare this stone, but the 
lettering was so filled with plaster that I was unable 
to read the legend; and imagining it was a modern 
gravestone filched from its proper place to mend up 
the doorway, thought no more of the matter. 

On my return from Haverfordwest the Rector, the 
Rev. G. Huntington, and his churchwardens, Messrs. 
Truscott and Bowen, kindly had the stone taken out 
for me. 

It was difficult to clean, having been whitewashed 
many times before it was built into the wall; and the 
ledy’s face has, unfortunately, been smashed in order 
to make the stone lie level in the wall. 

Such part of the inscription as I have been able 
to read runs thus :— 





“whe Hic: jacet. : : a: : lla Verney uxor. Johis. Perrot: 














(‘Aquey ‘ueyy sounjuow *H Aq ydeuBozoyg & wWosJ) 


‘KQUIDA RI[aqesy] JO quis WWM ‘Yony) Aquay jo Aems00q 











(‘Aquey ‘ualjy vaunzuow "y Aq ydeuZoj0yg e ulou4) 


yomnyy Aquay, ut ‘AouI9A VIIqesy Jo qvis eryoindas 
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que . obiit . vi? die . Auggusti . a.D.MNI M° cccc® [xmI° ‘cujus 
anime propitietur deus amen’.” 

In Notes on the Perrot Family, by the late Mr. 
Barnwell (p. 68), will be found some information con- 
cerning this lady. ‘‘ John Perrot, the only known issue 
of Thomas, married Isabel, daughter and heir of 
Robert Varney, or Verney, by Eleanor, daughter of 
William le Velans, or Valence, and Lucia, or Letitia 
de la Roche. Lucia’s father was Thomas la Roche, 
or De Rupe.” 

John Perrot was the son of Thomas Perrot, the first 
of that name, who lived at Scotsborough, according to 
Lewis Dwnn (I quote from Mr. Barnwell), and Jane, 
daughter of Harry ap Gwylym. 

Isabel’s mother was, of course, not the daughter of 
William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, half-brother 
of Henry ITI, but who she was Mr. Barnwell does not 
make out. 

Robert Perrot, Bailiff of Tenby 1454, Mayor 1458, 
may have been a son of John and Isabella, and Jenkyn 
Perrot, killed at the battle of Danesmoor, by Banbury, 
was probably another. But the eldest son, who suc- 
ceeded to Scotsborough, was David, husband to Jane 
Wogan of Wiston. 

It will be noticed that there is a good deal of letter- 
ing on the stone which still requires reading, and 
I hope our friends will try to help us. The stone has 
been fixed in the church against the eastern side of the 
tower in St. Ann’s chapel. When the stone was got 
out, we found that it had formed part of the original 
structure of the porch. There was another stone on 
the other side ; but the lettering was gone from that, 
as it was from a third, let into the floor, though on 
this the place, where the head had been, might still be 
traced. 

The Rector and churchwardens cleared the plaster 
from the porch, and found a single-light window, with 
a deep splay in the south wall of the aisle over the 
door of the church. This window was cut in two by 
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a vaulted arch which forms the roof of the porch 
and the floor of the chamber above. This was cut 
away ; then we removed the plaster from the walls of 
the upper chamber, and discovered that the newly- 
found window was in a gable-end, which had been 
immured in the south wall of the south aisle, and the 
porch had been built against it. ; 

The window was then cleared from the inside, and 
found to have an exceedingly deep splay. It is quite 
plain, and in my opinion was part of the church rebuilt 
or restored by Warine de Mountchensey about 1250. 
The gable-end is so perfect that the stone on which a 
finial stood is plainly to be seen. The wall of the 
south aisle is quite distinct from the gable and largely 
made-up of window fragments, formed either of Caen 
or Bath stone. The porch is not bonded to the 
church. 
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EVENING MEETINGS. 





MONDAY, AUGUST 1l6rn, 1897. 
Committee Meetina. 


A Meeting of the Committee of the Association was held at the 
Castle Hotel, at 8.30 p.m., to receive the Reports of officers, and for 
the transaction of other business. 

A meeting of the Committee for the Archwological Survey of 
Wales was held snbsequently at the same place at 9.30 p.m., to 
receive the Report on the Pembrokeshire Section of the Survey, 
submitted by Mr. Edward Laws, F.S.A., and Mr. Henry Owen, 
F.S.A. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 171n. 
Posiic MEETING, 


On Tuesday a public meeting was held in the Temperance Hall, 
under the presidency of Sir Owen Scourfield. There was a large 
and appreciative audience. While the arrival of the main body of 
excursionists was being awaited, the Ven. Archdeacon D. R. 
Thomas passed the time by a review of the day’s doings. He was 
followed by Mr. F. C. Penrose, who remarked on a few points more 
particularly of architectural interest. 

Capt. Lloyd-Philipps, the retiring President, said, last year he had 
the honour of being elected President of the Society, and he could not 
resign that office without alluding to the great loss the Association 
had suffered this year by the death of two members. He referred 
to the late Lord Bishop of the Diocese and Dean Allen. To Bishop 
Basil Jones the existence of the Society was probably due, for he 
was the means of its resuscitation at a time when it was failing, and 
was twice its President. They all knew of the good work done by 
Dean Allen on behalf of the Society. 

Sir Owen Scourfield said he must apologise for having the pre- 
sumption to occupy the chair which had been held by such 
distinguished men. His late father took great interest in archxology, 
and like him he did so too, but unlike his father he knew nothing 
about it. He knew Pembrokeshire was an archeologists’ paradise. 
The remains of British, Roman, and Flemish architecture were 
strewn about on every side. In fact, nature seemed to have intended 
Pembrokeshire for an archeologists’ paradise, because it had such 
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very old natural formation as though it began in the very early days 
of the world, and it would be hard if they had nothing old now-a- 
days. Indeed, interesting archzological memorials were so thickly 
strewn about that when the Society came down they did not realise 
how long it took to explore an apparently small portion. That day 
the part of the county mapped out had very much exceeded the 
time at their disposal, and he believed the afternoon’s proceedings 
had to be hurried over so as to get back in time for that meeting. 
He would suggest that a smaller district should be allotted, for that 
day they had undertaken three days’ work. He now had pleasure 
in calling upon Mr. Edward Laws to read a paper he had prepared 
on the “ Antiquities of Pembrokeshire.” 

Mr. Edward Laws said : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
At this, our Fifty-first Annual Meeting, the powers that be have 
decided upon a somewhat grave innovation. They have relieved 
you, Mr. President, from a work you were very competent to have 
most excellently performed, and laid your burthen on the 
shoulders of an inoffensive private member of their Association. 
They have decided to introduce a course of papers dealing with 
general local archeology, which are to be read at the annual meetings 
in lieu of the presidential address. I am, of course, impressed by 
the honour they have done me by asking that I should read the 
first of these papers, but at the same time I am bound to say I 
would much rather hear my frieud, Sir Owen Scourfield, give us a 
good old-fashioned presidential address. We men of West Wales, 
half in jest, have christened Pembrokeshire “‘ The Premier County,” 
and are each and all of us ready with innumerable reasons to justify 
the appellation; but I think it must be admitted by the most wrong- 
headed man, say out of Glamorgan, that from an archeologist’s 
standpoint there is no more interesting district in Great Britain 
than the dear old county of Pembroke. With such a varied menu 
as we have to offer, the difficulty is what to choose. As you know, 
the Archeological Survey of Wales has been commenced in Pem- 
brokeshire, and it seems to me that would make rather a good frame- 
work for a paper, not exactly giving a recapitulation of what has 
been written on the sheets, but rather scraps of information that 
have been acquired, and ideas that have suggested themselves to 
those engaged in that survey. I will begin, like charity, at home, 
and read a few notes on Tenby. The medigval administration of 
the borough towns in Pembrokeshire seems to have been carried on 
in a dual fashion. The Mayor and bailiffs, at first nominees of the 
Earl, and subsequently the elected of the burgesses, had two duties 
to perform, viz., to collect the burgage rents, issues, fines, amerce- 
ments, and other dues owing to the Earl, and to keep the peace. 
But there was another: officer whose duties were totally distinct 
from these, and over whom the Mayor and burgesses had no 
control—“ The Governor.” Weassume that his duties were purely 
military, but in truth we know little or nothing about him. From 
lists of mayors, genealogies, burgage rent-rolls, presentments to the 
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various courts and other documents, we are enabled to tell pretty 
well what manner of men the Mayors, bailiffs, and aldermen were. 
But with the Governors all is different; they are never mentioned 
in Corporation papers, and the orders given or received by them, 
their reports and other documents, originally stored in the Chan- 
cellery of Pembroke, seem to have been destroyed when the Pala- 
tinate was abolished by Henry VIII in 1535. We hardly hear of 
these Governors. Still, they existed through more than five centuries, 
and were most unquestionably men of note. Tenby Castle, unlike 
the majority of our Welsh forts, was erected to serve as a residence 
for the Governor, not as barracks. It consisted of large well- 
proportioned rooms on one floor, handsome courts, and a fine chapel. 
The building has been so mauled that it is somewhat difficult to 
follow. Norris did not publish any view of Tenby Castle, but 
amongst his drawings in Cardiff Free Library there are several 
pictures. Nash, too, made some sketches. From these and the 
ruins that remain, we glean that there was practically no permanent 
accommodation for troops, and that if the Governor commanded 
any they must have lodged under canvas or in huts. But though 
there were no barrack-rooms, a good many small detached buildings 
stood on the hill. Tradition says they were weavers’ shops. If 
this tale be true, under whose jurisdiction were the weavers— 
Mayor or Governor? The earliest Governor we read of was 
William, son of Gerald de Windsor, and Nesta, one of the first men 
in Pembrokeshire. He was in office in 1150. Then we hear no 
more of them until 1644, when Commissary John Gwynne, 
Governor of Tenby, was killed by the Parliamentarians at the 
Great Gate. In 1648 Colonel Rice Powell, Governor of Tenby, 
‘proud insolent Col. Powell, that shameless apostate,” yielded him- 
self and town to the mercy of the Parliament. Earl William de 
Valence, in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, granted a 
charter to his faithful and well-beloved burgesses of ‘l'enby, in 
which there is a clause to the effect that if any of the said burgesses 
be attached on any occasion that he be led no further than to the 
Castle of Tenby if he find competent pledges of standing judgment 
of law, unless it be for felony, whereby he ought to lose life or 
member. This clause stood in all subsequent charters. The 
Governor no doubt took the bail, or the person of the prisoner. 
Only one other glimpse of gubernatorial life at Tenby do we 
possess, and that comes to us from an unlikely source. In the 
latter half of the year 1657, George Fox, the Quaker, visited Tenby. 
He was well received, a Justice of the Peace desired Fox to stay at 
his house, and the Mayor and Mayoress attended his meeting. One 
John ap John, a fervent Quaker, left the meeting-house and 
strolled into the parish church, where he was arrested by order of 
the Governor. When Fox heard of this he sought out the Governor, 
and inquired why his friend was cast into prison.—‘‘ Governor : 
‘For standing with his hat on in the Parish Church.’” A long 
dialogue ensued, which ended most satisfactorily for the Quakers. 
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John ap John was released, and the Governor asked Fox to dinner. 
They went back afterwards to the house of the magistrate, and he 
with the Mayor and their respective wives, and several other 
persons, accompanied the friends to the water side, about half a 
mile from the town, when prayers were said. Now the suggestion 
I offer is that the gubernatorial life in other towns is worthy of 
study. I fear not much more can be discovered concerning Tenby 
Governors. Let us follow in the wake of the Quakers. One word 
concerning the parish church. At the east end of the transcpts 
were two chapels, the southern one being dedicated to St. Anne. 
The northern chapel lacked a patron until a short time ago, when 
a stained-glass window in which St. Nicholas is represented was 
put up, and the chapel placed under his protection. I asked why, 
and was informed that as St. Nicholas Lane is in the immediate 
vicinity, that Saint was well entitled to the special chapel. So I 
looked up the history of St. Nicholas Lane. I find in a “ Summary 
of Particulars concerning burgage rents and fugitive rents that 
have come to Her Majesty, which were late in the possession of 
Duke Jasper,” that this lane is called “‘ Wadin Nichol’s Lane.” The 
date of this summary is 1585. I find that the names of Wadin 
and Watkin were at that period interchangeable. I also find that 
about this same date Watkin Nicholl, of Tenby, was tenant of 
Carswell Farm, in the parish of Penally. So I conclude that the 
Rev. George Huntington, Rector of Tenby, has in the nineteenth 
century canonized Watkin Nicholl, a tenant-farmer, who died in 
the sixteenth century. This, I think, is an interesting evolution. 
You will remember that the Quakers came to the waterside about 
half a mile from the town, where they said their prayers, and 
parted with their entertainers. This water was, of course, the 
Marsh Stream, now known as the Ritec. I have asked our friend 
Professor Rhys what the meaning of the word “ Ritec” may be; 
but with that caution for which he is so well known, which is so 
praiseworthy and so exasperating, he says he does not know. 
Having been thus abandoned by the Professor, and finding myself 
a sort of philological babe in the wood, I sought for information 
on my own account, which is, [ admit, a most dangerous thing to 
do. I find in the Liber Landavensis that the Ritec is described as 
Juxta Penalum, that is to say, close to or hard by Penally. Now 
our modern stream is not at any point much closer to Penally 
than, say, a mile. But in the days when Liber Landavensis was 
written, and for many a long year afterwards, Tenby, Penally, 
Gumfreston, and St. Florence Marshes were one great connected 
lagoon ; and I venture to suggest that it was the great lagoon, not 
the little stream, which was known to the writers of Liber 
Landavensis as Ritec. A student of prehistoric times would 
naturally expect to find traces of early man in such a district, 
and he would not be disappointed. A division (perhaps a distinct 
clan) of priscan Pembroke men were great fish-eaters. They 
haunted the shore in search of oysters, limpets, mussels, razor-fish, 
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flemings, periwinkles and such small game. It is evident that 
they also used a dredge of some sort, with which they drew up 
pectens, and most likely oysters. My reason for being so sure 
about this is that, with the edible shell-fish they hauled up a 
quantity of small shells, the contents of which must have been 
quite useless for food, but they seem to have brought all home 
before sorting them. Oddly enough, crabs and lobsters do not 
appear to have been held in much esteem. Many tons of the great 
shell-heap on Giltar passed through my hands, besides the contents 
of Longbury Cave, and a good deal of the material found in 
the Hoyle Caves. I have also examined the contents of several 
barrows on the Ridgeway and Giltar. So I venture to feel pretty 
sure about what the old Ritec folks liked for dinner, and boldly 
state that though shell-fish was a standing dish, fish proper was 
rarely seen at their feasts. I have found a very few remains of 
conger eel, skate and angler, but no other fish bones, among the 
masses of shells which I have overhauled. The conger eel might 
have been got out of rock pools. Skate and angler were both 
caught with some primitive sort of tackle from the shore. To 
collect the huge shell-heap on Giltar Head I do not think it was 
absolutely necessary to use a boat at all, unless indeed it was 
impossible to dredge up the pectens and little shells from the shor. 
Still, they had boats, for near a ruined cottage, known by ihe 
very suggestive name of “Old Quay,” which is now about a mile 
and a half from the sea, a boat or canoe of the sort known as “ Dug- 
outs,” was discovered about forty years ago. Mr. Smith, late 
Vicar of Gumfreston, caréfully examined it. It was about 20 ft. 
long and 3 ft. wide, scooped out of a single tree. This would not 
have made a very reliable sea boat in the rough waters that beat 
on our Pembrokeshire coast, but might have been a very useful 
craft to paddle about in our lagoon. At Stackpole, which was a 
very populous place in prehistoric times, as proved by the remains 
still to be seen and found thereon, much the same condition of life 
appears to have existed on the salt-water lochs, now turned into 
fresh-water lakes. Again at Dale, the third great Neolithic settle- 
ment in Pembrokeshire, on the west is a rocky coast well stocked 
with shell-fish, on the east are the smooth waters of Milford Haven, 
Now, as you are aware, an early race which used flint cutlery has 
fortified the headlands of Pembrokeshire, usually with two or three 
lines of ditch and bank. It has been admitted for some time that 
these forts were built rather as refuges than for permanent occu- 
pation. What I suggest is that they were constructed by a race of 
men who depended on the harvest to be gleaned from the rocks; 
that the shell-fish brought the men to the coast, and then they made 
their cliff castles. I should mention that there is nearly always a 
more or less dangerous access to the shore from the cliff castles ; 
probably their builders could climb like monkeys and swim like 
ducks. I have laid some stress on what seems a distinctive 
peculiarity of the cliff castle men, because one of the tasks we 
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surveyors have set ourselves is to attempt the sorting of the 
various types of camps to be found in Pembrokeshire. Unfor- 
tunately, the fortifications in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Ritec have been demolished. I think, from the refuse heaps thereon, 
one formerly existed on St. Katherine’s Island. I feel certain there 
was one on Giltar, now covered with the blown-sand, which has 
also buried the shell heap. At Lydstep, two were destroyed within 
the memory of man. The nearest cliff castle to Tenby is on Old 
Castle Head, near Manorbier. This is an exceptionally fine speci- 
men, the road to the shore being fortified as well as the road to the 
land. I have here a plan of it, designed to show how greatly 
these cliff castles differ from another class of fortifications we have 
christened stone camps. 

The prehistoric fishing interest has led us away from Ritec. Let 
us return thither for a moment. Unlike other Neolithic settle- 
ments in Pembrokeshire, the shores of this lagoon have maintained a 
continuous population. The three villages of St. Florence, Gum- 
freston, and Penally were known in Welsh times as Tregyor, Eglwys 
Gunniau, and Penalum; but though the population has been con- 
tinuous, we must not believe that the dwellers in the Vale of 
St. Florence can trace an unbroken descent from either non-Aryan 
Neoliths, or even Goidels. The earliest landowner of whom we 
hear in this neighbourhood was St. Teilo. He is said to have been 
born at Gumfreston, and owned a dairy farm at Penally. In this 
latter village his sister Arianwedd (the Silver-faced) lived with her 
husband. Now Teilo and Arianwedd were great-great-grandchildren 
of Cunedda, the Kymric conqueror from Strathclyde, while Arian- 
wedd’s husband was Budic, the Breton. These folks are supposed to 
have lived in the sixth century. At St. David’s the saintly legends 
cling not to the cliff castles and their fish-eating inhabitants, but to 
hill forts, which tradition and legend in that neighbourhood ascribe 
to Goidels. There is, however, on St. David’s Head a most im- 
portant fortification. At first sight it appears to be a cliff castle 
only varying from the ordinary type in that it is fortified with stone 
walls instead of earthen banks, and is unusually well supplied with 
hut foundations. But, in truth, this little camp at St. David’s 
Head is but the citadel of an important and complicated fortification 
differing in every respect from the simple cliff castle of the fish-eaters. 
On examination, this camp on St. David’s Head will be found to 
connect itself with a line of walling which runs right across the 
headland from Porth Melgarn to Porth Llong. In this wall will be 
found the remains of circular chambers which, for want of a better 
name, we surveyors have christened sentry-boxes. Running out at 
right angles from the prehistoric curtain are flanking walls, and 
connected with them are circular stone outposts. We are, indeed, 
face to face with one of those walled cities, larger specimens of 
which are to be seen at Treceiri in Carnarvonshire, and Carngoch 
in Carmarthenshire. Though innumerable visitors have examined 
St. David’s Head, it was reserved for Mr. Henry Owen of Withy- 
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bush, and Mr. Williams of Solva, to connect it with this important 
family of forts. We have all recognised the fact that Carn Vawr, 
near Strumble Head, was one of this class. Now we can add 
St. David’s, and, I am happy to say, a third, Trigarn, to the east- 
ward of Prescelly. This is in some respects the most important 
stone camp which has up to this date been examined in Pembroke- 
shire. It is not so large as Carn Vawr on Pencaer, and the walls 
are not in such good preservation. The faint remains of sentry- 
boxes are to be seen, and the flanking walls and outworks are 
present. From the number of hut circles and depressions marking 
the site of dwellings, Trigarn was probably one of the most populous 
of these stone camps. There was a good water supply outside the 
walls, and clumps of rushes within show that water might be easily 
obtained. One space between the walls is defended with loose 
stones, which form a sort of chevauz de frise. But the most inte- 
resting objects at Trigarn are the three cairns from which the 
place takes its name. These are on the apex of the hill, and 
measure roughly in circumference about 100 yards. The stones 
have fallen out, so originally they were not so large. They are 
about 6 ft. high. The eastern cairn comes close up to the middle 
one, which is connected with the western by two low walls. In the 
eastern cairn are ten or twelve chambers (some are so filled up that 
the number is not very clear), varying in size and shape, some as 
big as ordinary hut circles, others smaller. We measured the most 
perfect. It was a rectangular parallelogram 9 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 
and 5 ft. high, carefully built, in excellent preservation. These 
chambers are not connected with each other, and can only be 
entered from above. In the centre cairn are eight chambers, in the 
western one six. What were these buildings intended for—were 
they fortresses or tombs? Ifthe latter, is it not an unusual circum- 
stance that they should be built in the middle of a relatively 
populous town? In that almost forgotten hinterland between 
Prescelly and Newport, I believe we shall find much suggestive 
matter, for though not very high, our Pembrokeshire Alps, as Fenton 
calls them, are teeming with interest. In Cwm Cerwyn is a farm- 
house known as Clysaithmaen—The Glen of the Seven Stones. Of 
these six remain, one having been destroyed a few years ayo. I 
expect that once there were eight. In the Mabinogion tale of 
Kilhwch and Olwen, it was stated that when King Arthur was 
hunting the terrible magic wild boar, Trwyth, that beast turned to 
bay in Cwm Cerwyn and slew eight of Arthur’s men, one of these 
being the King’s son Gwydre. Now two of these stones we see 
from Clysaithmaen are called “the stones of the sons of Arthur”. 
Further on to the eastward, under Carn Meini, is Carn Arthur, on 
which may be seen a great stone known as “ Arthur’s Quoit”, and 
said to have been hurled by the King from Dyffryn, two miles away. 
Just above the Quoit is “ Bedd Arthur”—Arthur’s grave. This 
seems erroneous, as the blameless king did not require a grave. 
Further to the eastward is the Crug-yr-Hwch—the Sow’s Tump. 
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This may commemorate one of the sows which followed the wild 
boar Trwyth, or Henwen, another pig mixed up with the Arthurian 
legend. Now these names seem to suggest that the writer of the 
Mabinogi Kilhwch and Olwen knew his Pembrokeshire very well. 
Southward of Crug-yr-Hwch is Crug-y-Dwy. On the top are two 
cairns, said to commemorate a fight between two females, whether 
women or goddesses is not very clear. These ladies fell in love 
with the same man or god, and deciding to settle the matter by an 
appeal to arms, retired to the top of Crug-y-Dwy, taking the lover 
with them as referee. Here they pelted each other with stones 
until both died. The disconsolate lover collected the stones, and 
with these erected two cairns to the memory of the departed. This 
seems a scrap that has survived from the Keltic mythology. 
Occasionally, but not often, I am told, the Hell Hounds, or Wist 
Hounds, as they are called in Devonshire, are heard at night, hunt- 
ing lost souls over the wilds of Prescelly, but here they go by the 
name of Cwn y bendigaid mammau—“ Hounds of the Holy Mothers”. 
Now, who are these holy mothers? Have they anything to do 
with the ladies of Crug Dwy, or is the term a general one for Welsh 
fairies? Perhaps our friend Professor Rhys can tell us something 
about it, for he is, I believe, the last of the Keltic medicine men. 
I have no faith in those modern Druids who attend the Eisteddfod 
sing-songs, but our Professor really does know all that is known 
about Keltic mythology, if you can only get him to tell. 

The President proposed hearty thanks to Mr. Laws for his very 
able paper, which was carried with applause. 

Professor Rhys was then called upon. Hesaid, after the allusions 
made to him by Mr. Laws, he felt quite overwhelmed, and did not 
know exactly what to say. He had come from another county, 
which teemed with antiquities also, and in some respects very much 
reminded him of Pembrokeshire. With regard to fairies, he really 
knew nothing about them. The dogs of the fairies were supposed to 
hunt the souls of the dead, and the tradition survived in Cardigan- 
shire in the form that they only hunted the souls of very bad men, 
well-known evil livers, so they tried to arrange matters with the 
Christian religion in that sort of way. What happened to them he 
did not know. He had been extremely interested in what Mr. Laws 
had said about the cliff castles, which were a great feature of the 
county, and particularly so in telling of the inhabitants as fish- 
eating. With regard to what they had seen that day, he had been 
particularly iuterested with the ogam-inscribed stone at Steynton. 
He saw it some years ago, after Professor Westwood had been 
there. Professor Westwood discovered the ogam, and he (the 
speaker) thought he discovered the Latin. There was the ogam 
inscription, and the trace of a Latin inscription corresponding to it ; 
and then a cross and several small crosses on it, and a shield or 
something of that sort; and then the name of Thomas Harris, the 
clerk of the church, who selected this stone because he thought it a 
nice and durable one, and gave orders for his name to be put there 
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after his death. That represented different subjects, from the 
fourth or fifth century down to the present day. He thought 
Mr. Romilly Allen and several of them were satisfied they could see 
some of the sequence where they had not noticed it before. They 
found that the old cross cut some of the ogams, and therefore that 
the cross was later than the ogams. With regard to Pembroke- 
shire being an archeologists’ Paradise, he could very well bear out 
the words of their popular President. He considered it so certainly. 
He had been here lately almost once a year to see something that 
had been discovered, several of the things being on the land of the 
President. He heard that one of the gentlemen who had been very 
active in discovering these inscribed stones was Mr. Williams of 
Solva. He had been extremely successful in getting hold of these 
ancient inscriptions. One they were going to see on the morrow, 
which had never been described. It was in the wall of a pigstye, 
and the wall was going to be removed by the permission of the land- 
lord. He had seen Mr. Williams to-day, and he had told him that 
he had got wind of yet another inscription. The stone at Rickerston 
was an important find, because it led him to believe that they had 
another old name for Haverford. With regard to Prescelly Hills, 
he was very glad to hear the information on the subject, because he 
thought he had been largely instrumental in leading up to it by 
asking questions about those fortifications upon Prescelly Hill. They 
could read about the king of this part of the country being 
summoned by his noblemen to meet them at the place called Prescelly. 
That suggested to his mind that “ place” meant, not a mountain but 
some kind of fortification. Certain parts had been examined, and 
one particular spot might be the place where the noblemen sum- 
moned their king to meet them because he was a bachelor. They 
said to him: ‘“ Itis all very well for you, but some of us are likely 
to survive you and we have children; so you must marry.” The 
first time he was summoned was because he had no wife. The next 
time he was summoned was because he had no children. He then 
told them: “It is rather early: you must give me time.” It all 
came right. He hoped they would have time to visit this place. 
This question had led to their active archwologists in the county 
looking up the matter. And this had been done more or less in the 
course of the Archeological Survey, for which Pembrokeshire was 
giving an example to the rest of Wales and England. He hoped 
this map of Pembrokeshire, with the index and explanations, would 
be a noble example for the rest of the Principality, and be the 
means of yet more discoveries than those already brought to light. 

The President moved a vote of thanks to Professor Rhys, which 
was heartily endorsed. 

Archdeacon Thomas proposed a vote of thanks to the outgoing 
President, and warmly eulogised his splendid work on behalf of the 
Society. Capt. Lloyd-Philipps had attended the first meeting of the 
Society fifty years ago, and had ever since evineed an active 
interest in its work. 
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Professor Rhys seconded, and it was carried. 

Capt. Lloyd-Philipps, in response, said it had been the pleasure 
of his life to go with this Society. Fifty years he had followed it, 
and the pleasure he derived therefrom had been the greatest possible 
satisfaction to him. 

Upon the invitation of the President, His Worship the Mayor 
mounted the platform, and announced that a collection of the 
Corporation documents and various articles of historical interest 
would be open for the inspection of anyone at the Council Chamber. 

This concluded the meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18rna, 1897. 


This being the day of the St. David’s excursion, there was no 
Evening Meeting. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19ru, 1897. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held in the 
Shire Hall, at 8 p.m., to receive the Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion, to elect officers for the ensuing year and new members, and to 
fix the place of meeting for 1898. 

The Committee submitted the following Annual Report for 
1896-7, 


AnnuaLt Report. 


Honours conferred upon Members of the Association.—Since the 
Aberystwyth Meeting last year, the Rev. Canon Owen has been 
appointed Bishop of St. David’s, and the Rev. Chancellor Silvan 
Evans has been made Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Archeological and Historical Works written by Members of the 
Association.—Vhe following books by members of the Association 
have been published during the past year. 


“The Celtic Church of Wales.” By J. W. Willis Bund, F.S.A. (D. Nutt.) 

“Pembrokeshire Bibliographical Index” (Archeological Survey of Wales). 
By Henry Owen, B.C.L., F.S.A , and Edward Laws, F.S. A. 

“The Earliest Translation of tne Old Testament into the Basque Language.” 
Edited, with Facsimile, by the late Rev. Llewelyn Thomas. (Clarendon 
Press. ) 

“The Cathedral Church of St. Asaph.” By P. B. Ironside Bax. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


Works relating to Welsh History and Archeology received for 
Review.—The following books on Welsh subjects, not written by 
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tmembers of the Association, have been received for notice in the 
Journal. 


“ Wrekin Sketches.” By Emma Boore. (Elliot Stock.) 
“History of Margam Abbey.” By W. de Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. 
(Bedford Press. ) 


The Journal.—The following is a list, classified according to 
periods, of the papers published in the Archwologia Cambrensis 
between July 1896 and July 1897. 


Prehistoric Period. 
“The Trawsfynydd Tankard: with Notes on ‘ Late-Celtic’ Art.” By J. R. 
Allen, F.S.A. 
“The Prehistoric Fortresses of Treceiri and Eildon.” By Dr. D. Christison, 
F.S.A. Scot. 
“Exploration of Earthworks on the Coast of Pembrokeshire.” By the 
Rev. J. Phillips. 


Romano-British Period. 
No papers. 
Early-Christian Period. 
“Catalogue of the Early-Christian Monuments of Pembrokeshire.” By 


J. R. Allen, F.S.A. 
“Epigraphic Notes.” By Prof. J. Rhys, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Medieval Period. 


“Notes on the Fortifications of Medieval Tenby.” By Edward Laws, F.S.A. 

“Notes on Encaustic Tiles and the Designs pourtrayed on them.” By 
Otho B. Peter, F.R.I.B.A. 

“The Tomb of the Earl of Richmond in St. David’s Cathedral.” By 
Egerton Allen. 

“ Flintshire Genealogical Notes.” By E. A. Ebblewhite, F.S.A. 

“ Notes on the Older Churches of the Four Welsh Dioceses.” By the late 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. 

“ Llangwyfan Church, Anglesey.” By Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A. 

“Slebech Commandery and the Knights of St. John.” By J. Rogers Rees. 

“Carved and Incised Stones at Tremeirchion, Flints.” By the Rev. C. A. 
Newdigate, 8.J. 


The papers on prehistoric subjects, although comparatively few in 
number, are on the whole interesting. Permission was obtained 
from the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to reprint Dr. Christison’s 
paper on Treceiri, which appeared in their Proceedings, chiefly in 
the hope that the opinions expressed by so eminent an authority 
would have the effect of galvanising the committee formed for the 
protection of this unique ancient monument into life again. 

The Rev. J. Phillips’ paper on the “ Pembrokeshire Cliff Castles” 
directs attention to valuable‘scientific results which would be pro- 
duced by a systematic exploration of the Welsh camps and earth- 
works, in the same thorough manner as the diggings being carried 
on by Gen. Pitt-Rivers at Rushmore, Wilts. 

In the paper on the “ Trawsfynydd Tankard ”, the Editor had to 
deplore the carrying away of all the archwological treasures found 
in the Principality to Liverpool, London, and Chester, because there 
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is no national museum of Welsh antiquities for their reception. 
The list showing the geographical distribution of the finds of “ Late- 
Celtic” objects in Great Britain is the first attempt which has been 
made to catalogue, however imperfectly, the Celtic remains of the 
early Iron Age in this country, with a view to tracing their relation 
to the Celtic remains of the Bronze Age, a field of research at 
present almost untouched. 

It is a matter for regret that no young or old archsologist will 
take up the subject of the Roman occupation of Wales. When 
Roman buildings are unearthed, as they have been recently at 
Carmarthen in the course of building operations, in most cases the 
structures are destroyed and the relics dispersed before any com- 
petent antiquary has an opportunity of seeing them: a state of 
things greatly to be deplored. 

The medizval section of Welsh archeology is more strongly 
supported than any other, and in this department we are glad to 
welcome two new contributors: the Rev. C. A. Newdigate, S.J., and 
Mr. J. Rogers Rees, whose papers on Tremeirchion and on Slebech 
have a permanent value. 

Mr. Harold Hughes still continues to send contributions relating 
to vanishing Welsh churches, embellished by his facile pencil. 

The thanks of the Association are due to its vice-President, 
Mr. R, H. Wood, F.S.A., for the presentation of a portrait of Arch- 
deacon Thomas, whose memoir accompanies the excellent likeness 
of the Chairman of Committee. 

The proceedings of the Aberystwyth Meeting of 1896 are fully 
reported in the January and April parts of the Journal for this year. 

The illustrations of the Journal are still executed_with his usual 
care by Mr. A. E. Smith: in many instances from drawings by his 
father, Mr. Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., whose hand has lost 
none of its cunning. 

The Archwological Notes in the Journal are not as interesting as 
they might be if local correspondents would bestir themselves a 
little more. 

The Association has sustained the loss of valued contributors to 
the Journal, who will not easily be replaced, by the deaths of the 
Bishop and the Dean of St. David’s, Mr. Arthur Baker, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the Rev. Ll. Thomas. 

Funds of the Association.—The finances of the Association are 


in a flourishing condition, the balance in the Treasurer’s hands 
at the time of the Haverfordwest Meeting being £95 9s. 10d. 


Printing, Publishing, and Storing Stock of Journal.—A circular 
has been issued, giving members the option of purchasing such back 
numbers or volumes of the publications of the Association as they 
might require at a greatly reduced price, previous to any steps 
being taken to destroy the superfluous stock with a view to 
lessening the cost of_storage. A large number of members have 
taken advantage of this offer. The work of re-arranging and 
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storing the stock to be kept and that to be sold to members is 
still incomplete. It is, therefore, recommended that the matter be 
left during the ensuing year in the hands of the sub-committee 
appointed for the purpose at the Aberystwyth meeting, viz. :— 


Archdeacon Thomas. Canon Rupert Morris. 
J. Lloyd Griffith, Esq. J. Romilly Allen, Esq. 
Canon R. Trevor Owen. 


Archeological Survey of Wales—Pembrokeshire Section.—Since the 
Annual Meeting at Aberystwyth last year, the following circulars 
have been issued by the Secretary of the Committee for the Survey 
to the members of the Association :— 

No. 1.—A Circular explaining the general scheme of the Survey, 
and enclosing guarantee form No. La. 

No. 2.—A Circular relating to purchase of sheets of the Six-inch 
Ordnance Map. 

No. 3.—A Circular requesting guarantors to pay the first instal- 
ment of £2 10s. Od. to the Hon. Treasurer. 

In response to the appeal for funds to carry on the work of the 
Survey, the names of the following thirty-three guarantors have 
been received :— 


Allen, Egerton. Morgan, Col. W. L. 

Allen, Emily. Nicholl, Iltyd B. 

Allen, Herbert J. Owen, Rev. Canon R. Trevor. 
Allen, J. Romilly. Owen, Edward. 

Anwy], Prof. E. Philipps, Sir Charles E. G. 
Bodleian Library. Phillips, Rev. James. 

Bowen, Rev. David. Price, Capt. R. Spencer. 
Davey, Rev. Chancellor W. H. Rees, J. Rogers. 

Dawkins, Prof. W. Boyd. Rhys, Prof. John. 

Dovaston, John. Sayce, Prof. A. H. 

Griffiths, J. Lloyd. Soppitt, A. 

Griffith, Lucy E. Thomas, Ven. Archdeacon D. R. 
Gulston, A. Stepney-. Williams, Sir John. 

Hughes, Col. W. Gwynne. Williams, Stephen W. 
Hughes, Joshua. Williams, David. 

Kyrke, R. Venables. Wood, R. H. 

Lloyd-Philipps, F. 


The preliminary arrangements for the Pembrokeshire Section of 
the Survey are therefore now complete, and the printing of the 
schedules and the marking of the sheets of the Six-inch Ordnance 
Maps with Symbols is being proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 


Obituaries.—The deaths of the following distinguished members 
of the Association have taken place during the past year :— 


The Rt, Rev. Basil Jones, late Bishop of St. David's. 
The Rev. James Allen, late Dean of St. David's. 


The Committee greatly regret the heavy losses thus sustained, 
and suggest that letters of condolence and sympathy be forwarded, 
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in the name of the Association, to the nearest relatives of the 
deceased members. 

The adoption of the Report was proposed by Mr. Stephen W. 
Williams, F.S.A., seconded by Mr. Edward Laws, F.S.A., and 
carried unanimously. 


Election of Officers, Members of Committee, and New Members of 
the Association.—The Chairman of Committee, Treasurer, General 
Secretaries, and Editor were re-elected. 

Mr. F. Lloyd-Philipps, the retiring President, was elected 
Trastee to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the Very Rev. 
James Allen, late Dean of St. David's. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of St. David’s was enrolled as one of 
the Patrons of the Association. 

The three retiring members of Committee were re-elected viz. :— 

Rev. Preb. Rupert Morris, D.D., F.S.A. 


Edward Laws, Esq., F.S.A. 
Iltyd Nicholl, Esq., F.S.A. 


Mr. H. Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A., was elected to fill the vacancy 
in the Committee caused by the death of the Rev. Li. Thomas. 
The following Local Secretaries were appointed :— 
Norta WALES. 
Anglesey : 
Rev. Daniel Morgan, Llantrisant Rectory. 


Carnarvonshire : 
H. Harold Hughes, Esq., A.R.J.B.A., Arvonia Buildings, Bangor. 
SoutH WALES. 
Cardiganshire : 
Professor Anwyl, M.A., Univ. Coll., Aberystwith. 
Rev. D. D. Evans, Llandyfriog. 
Carmarthenshire : 
D. Lleufer Thomas, Esq., Bryn Maen, Llandeilo. 
Pembrokeshire : 
H. W. Williams, Esq., Solva. 
Monmouthshire : 
A. E. Bowen, Esq., Town Hall, Pontypool. 


The following new Members were elected :— 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Columbia University, U.S.A. 
Major J. Williams Cunliffe, 17, Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 
Thurston B. Peter, Esq., Redruth, Cornwall. 
Prof. Alfred Hughes, University College, London. 
Vincent Evans, Esq., Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
NortH WALES. 
Anglesey (2): 
Sir George Meyrick, Bart., Bodorgan, Llangefni R.S.O. 
W. Lloyd, Esq., Llanerchymedd R.58.0. 
5TH SER., VOL. XV. 
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Carnarvonshire (1) : 
Rev. H. L. James, M.A., The Church Hostel, Bangor. 


Denbighshire (2) : 
William Williams, Esq., Ruthin. 
Rey. Canon Fletcher, Wrexham. 


Merionethshire (1) : 
C. Ashton, Esq., Dinas Mawddwy. 


SourH WALEs. 
Cardiganshire (5) : 
Davies, Thomas, Esq., Compton House, Aberayron. 
Davis, Prof. J. R. Ainsworth, B.A.Univ. Coll., Aberystwith. 
Evans, Rev. Thos., Llanrhystyd Vicarage, Aberystwith. 
Jones, Mrs. Basil, Gwynfryn, Taliesin R.S.O. 
* Jones, Rev. David, M.A., Vicarage, Lampeter. 


Carmarthenshire (8): 
Barker, T. W., Esq., Diocesan Registry, Carmarthen. 
Davies, E. F., Esq., 7, Parade, Carmarthen. 
James, Rev. John, B.A., Grammar School, Llandeilo. 
Jones, Edgar, Esq., M.A., County Intermediate School, Llandeilo. 
Phillips, Rev, John, B.A., Llansawel, Llandeilo. 
Pryse-Rice. J. C. Vaughan, Esq., Llwynybrain, Llandovery. 
Rees, Dr. Howel, Glangarnant R.S.O., South Wales. 
Spurrell, Walter, Esq., Carmarthen. 


Glamorganshire (22) : 
Alexander, D. T., Esq., 5, High Street, Cardiff. 
Benthall, Ernest, Esq., Glantwrch, Ystalyfera. 
Blosse, E. F. Lynch, Esq., Glanavon, Cardiff. 
Allen, W. E. Romilly, Esq., Llandaff. 
Davies, Rev. David, M.A., Newcastle Vicarage, Bridgend. 
Edmondes, Ven. Archdeacon, M.A,, Fitz Hamon Court, Bridgend. 
Edmondes, Mrs., Old Hall, Cowbridge. 
Evans, Rev. W. F., M.A., The School, Cowbridge. 
Jones, W. E. Tyldesley, Esq., 42, Walters Road. Swansea, 
Knox, Edw., Esq., Twyn-yr-hydd, Margam, Port Talbot. 
Lewis, Arthur, Esq., Tynewydd, Llandaff. 
Linton, Henry P., Esq., Llandaff Place, Llandaff. 
Marten, Robert H., Esq., Allensmore, Swansea. 
Morgan, W. H., Esq., Forest House, Treforest. 
Riley, William, Esq., Newcastle House, Bridgend. 
Ryland, C. J., Esq., Clifton House, Southerndown. 
Thomas, Rev. Edw., Maesllan, Neath Abbey. 
Thomas, T. C., Esq., Probate Court, Llandaff. 
Thomas, Trevor F., Esq., Llandaff Place, Llandaff. 
Traherne, G. G., Esq., Coedriglan Park, Cardiff 
Traherne, L. E., Esq., Coedriglan Park, Cardiff. 
Trick, Lt.-Colonel, Bryn Road, Swansea. 


Pembrokeshire (18): 
Scourfield, Sir Owen H. P., Bart., Williamston, Haverfordwest. 
Allen, Miss, Cathedral Close, St. David’s. 
Bowen-Jones, Miss, Gwarmacwydd, Llanfallteg. 
Evans, Miss Colby, Slebech. 
Hilbers, Ven. Archdeacon, M.A., St. Thomas’s Rectory, Haverfordwest. 
James, Thomas, Esq , Castle Square, Haverfordwest, 
Jones, Rev. R. H., B.A., Wiston Vicarage, Haverfordwest. 
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Jones, Rev. J. E., B.A., Amroth Vicarage, Begelly. 
Lort-Phillips, J. F., Esq., Lawrenny Park, Pembroke. 
Mortimer, Rev. T. G., M.A., The Court, Fishguard. 

Owen, George L., Esq., Withybush, Haverfordwest. 

Phillips, J. W., Esq., Haverfordwest. 

Pugh-Evans, Rev. Preb., Lampeter Velfrey Rectory, Narherth. 
Thomas, Miss, Cathedral Close, St. David’s. 

Thomas, Mrs. James, 6, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 
Thomas, Rev. O. J., Llandysilio Vicarage, Clynderwen R.S.0. 
Williams, Rev. D. E., M.A., Llawhaden Rectory, Narberth. 
Williams, H. W., Esq., Solva. 


Radnorshire (2): 


Williams, T. Marchant, Esq., M.A., Rhydfelin, Builth. 
Williams-Vaughan, J., Esq., The Skreen, Erwood. 


Monmouthshire (4) : 
Howell, Rev. Howell, Blaina Rectory. 
Jones, Thomas, Esq., Clytha Square, Newport. 
Mathews, Rev. A. A., B.A., Blaenavon Vicarage. 
Rickards, R., Esq., The Priory, Usk. 


Place of Meeting for 1898.—Ludlow, Shropshire, was fixed upon 
as the place of meeting for 1898. 

Note.—Since the General Annual Meeting was held at Haver- 
fordwest, in August, the presidency of the Ludlow meeting has 
been accepted by Lord Windsor. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 20ru, 1897. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


There was again a large attendance on Friday evening, at the 
final meeting of the Association which was open to the public, in the 
Temperance Hall, Haverfordwest. 

On the invitation of Archdeacon Thomas, Sir Charles Philipps 
took the chair, being supported on the platform by Archdeacon 
Thomas, Canon Trevor Owen, Professor Rhys, Mr. Stephen Williams, 
Mr. Romilly Allen, Mr. Mansel Franklen, and others. 

After briefly opening the meeting, Sir Charles Philipps called 
upon Archdeacon Thomas, who read a portion of a paper written by 
the Rev. James Phillips upon the history of Haverfordwest. 

This was followed by a paper on “The Ancient Foundations of 
St. David’s”, written by Mrs. Dawson, a portion of which was read 
by the Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Chidlow. 

Votes of thanks were accorded the Rev. James Phillips and Mrs. 
Dawson, and then the company were favoured with an interesting 
speech from Mr. Stephen W. Williams, of Rhayader, who is a high 
authority on Ecclesiastical architecture. 

Mr. Williams said they had seen some very beautiful specimens 
of church architecture during their excursions around the county, 

6 2 
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and the most beautiful—not even excepting St. David’s as regards 
detail and not size—was the church of St. Mary, Haverfordwest. 
He was sure that, without his going into what they had seen at 
other churches, it would interest his audience much more if he told 
them something of that church. From what they could see, they 
would all be glad to know as much as could be gathered from its 
architecture of its architectural history. It had no doubt een 
existing for many centuries, but all they could see now was a slight 
fragment of what must have been a Norman church. That, he 
believed, represented the tower wall of the portion of the original 
Norman church, which occupied the site of the present north aisle. 
In the thirteenth century the inhabitants of Haverfordwest, or some 
of the people in the neighbourhood, determined upon building a very 
large addition to their parish church, and they then built the 
present nave and chancel, in the most beautiful style of English 
architecture, viz., the Early Pointed of the thirteenth century. That 
church as it now stood was as beautiful a specimen of the Decorated 
style as anything in the country, and could only be compared in 
point of beauty with the magnificent cathedral church of Salisbury, 
which was of the same period, There was work of the same character 
at St. David’s, but he did not think there was anything more beauti- 
ful than the nave and arcade, and east and west window, of St. 
Mary. The beauty of the carving was remarkable. And a singular 
thing about this was they found faces of beauty, intellectually and 
physically, mixed up with the most grotesque objects, and inter- 
mingled with other beautiful work. On the right and left of the 
chancel-arch were two very noticeable faces. One was that of a 
man of strongly-marked character, and the other that of a very 
beautiful woman. He believed those represented tle principal 
benefactor and his wife. In the large eastern chapel of St. David’s 
and its external window they could see the same powerful face, and 
also the beautiful face of a lady. There was a striking likeness 
between the faces in the two buildings, though carved by different 
hands; and it led him to draw the inference that the man who was 
the great benefactor of St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, must also have 
been a considerable benefactor of St. David’s Cathedral. If there 
were any of them who would find time to hunt up local history, and 
see who was a prominent man at that time, they would probably find 
out who this benefactor was. A long period of two or three hundred 
years elapsed, and Haverfordwest having passed through all the 
troublous times described by Mr. Phillips in his paper, an addition 
was made to the church. The people tock down the wall of that 
Norman church, leaving that small fragment of the old wall in the 
chancel, and then built the perpendicular addition. At this time, no 
doubt, Haverfordwest was a very prosperous seaport town, supplying 
a wide district, as indicated partly by the assistance which the 
Corporation gave. The Mayor’s pew indicated their affection for 
the House of Tudor by the carved Tudor rose. Thus at this time 
that very beautiful Perpendicular roof was put on. In conclusion, 
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Mr. Williams expressed the pleasure his visit to Haverfordwest had 
given him. 

Professor Rhys was next called upon. He said he would say 
something with regard to the inscribed stone they had visited at 
Llangwarren that day. They were very much indebted to the 
landowner, Mr. Mathias, who had come with them that morning 
and had the stone cleared, so thai they were able to read what had 
been written on its face. The stone was accidentally discovered 
some time ago by Mr. Edward Evans, of Parselle, who informed 
Mr. H. W. Williams of Solva about it. Mr. Williams had made 
it known to them, and they had that day had it unveiled, so to 
speak, after it had been somewhere about the locality some 1,400 
years. The stone was bi-lingual, and was one of the most important 
finds of that kind made for several years. On the face of the stone 
they could read two names: “ Tigernaci Dobagni”, which would 
be in modern Welsh, “ Dyfan”. Those characters appeared in many 
of these inscriptions as a Saint’s name in North Wales. He was 
rather tired of finding “ Tigernaci” on stones. They wanted a new 
name, and they had one in this case. 1t was written with a “ B” in 
the Latin and “V” in the Ogam. There was an Ogam inscription 
on one angle of the stone giving “ Dovagni”, Ogam inscriptions 
being generally written on an angle. ‘The Professor then launched 
into an explanation of the Ogam alphabet and Goidelic language, 
and said it looked something like the reckoning of rather a blunder- 
ing sort of public-house keeper on the back of one of his cupboards. 
In conclusion, he said he was anxious that they should know how 
much they were indebted to Mr Mathias for looking after this stone. 
Pembrokeshire seemed to be inexhaustible in these matters. Mr. 
Williams of Solva had always got something new. He (the Pro- 
fessor) believed he had the news about another inscribed stone in 
his pocket, but he would not tell them about it lest it should turn 
out to be a “plough” Ogam. He trusted the publicity given to 
these matters would lead to people taking notice of and preserving 
anything of the sort that they found. 

Professor Rhys submitted a motion calling the attention of the 
First Lord of the Treasury to the disfiguration of the Ordnance Map 
by the numerous and serious errors in the spelling of the place-names, 
and protesting against the transference of the duty of correcting 
that defect in the map from the Ordnance Department to District 
Councils, as now suggested, these bodies in the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation not being specially qualified for the discharge of such a duty, 
and urging that such a work should be entrusted to experts. The 
Professor said the subject was one which bristled with difficulties, 
but he did not see how those difficulties were to be got over by 
District Councils. These Councils consisted of admirable men, no 
doubt, for the purpose for which they were elected, but no one sup- 
posed they were elected on the score of their being known to be 
able to spell, or to teach other people to spell. He thought such a 
move would be a distinct abandonment of their own duty by an im- 
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portant department of the State. It was a work which belonged 
to the Ordnance Department, and ought not to be given up in this 
way. If they desired help, let them make some sort of an appeal 
to Associations such as this (the Cambrian Archeological), to name 
some competent men to deal with the subject. He noticed ou his 
way into Haverfordwest that day a sign with the name Trefgarne 
spelt “ Treffgharne”—he believed there was an “h”, into “ Treff”— 
na he did not suppose their English names would fare very much 
etter. 

Mr. Mansel Franklen seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Laws had great pleasure in supporting the resolution. Many 
of his fellow-countrymen were bi-linguists, but they wanted many 
more than two languages in the solution of the difficulty. It was a 
most important matter, because the history of the county was known 
by the place-names. With bastard English in the south and 
bastard Welsh in the north, they lost a variety of important names 
which taught them history. It was entirely through their language 
that they were able to learn the history of their ancestors, and so 
they found what was being done in Egypt; everything was being 
hunted out by their language. 

Mr. Henry Owen said they knew these place-names now, but the 
next generation would have forgotten how to spell them. This had 
begun, for he noticed that Erick’s Hill appeared in the Ordnance 
Map as “ Hayrick’s” Hill. 

After some remarks by Archdeacon Thomas, 

The Chairman said that as a member of a County Council and 
Parish Council, he could add hearty appreciation of the motion. 
They were expected to do almost everything now. They had taken 
over Magistrates’ duties, those of Poor Law Guardians, and had to 
look after the rights of suffering pigs, and animals of all descriptions. 
The education of a great number of their children was now in their 
care; and in fact those unfortunate local bodies seemed to have 
every sort of work thrust upon them. The only way to do would 
be to make every parish, district, and county councillor pass a 
competitive examination, and then also undergo a medical examina- 
tion to see if he were physically fit for the great and arduous duties 
he was called upon to fill. 

Professor Rhys remarked that they looked upon this Association 
as a sort of Archeological Parliament for Wales. It had come into 
existence in 1846, and had gone on gathering strength, and there- 
fore had a status in matters of this sort. They had had sixty-seven 
new members during these meetings. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously, the final 
wording being left to Mr. Franklen to decide. 

Mr. Franklin proposed, and Mr. Romilly Allen seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Local Committee, with special reference to Dr. 
Phillips, its Chairman, and Mr. J. W. Phillips, its Secretary, which 
was heartily carried. 

Thanks were accorded to Sir Charles tor presiding, on the motion 
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of Archdeacon Thomas, seconded by Professor Rhys, who alluded 
to the Associatiun’s indebtedness to owners of property, and to the 
consideration and kindness they had met with in this county. 

Mr. Stephen Williams moved thanks to the General Secretary, 
Rev. Mr. Chidlow, to whom the marvellous access of members was 
largely due. Canon Trevor Owen seconded, and it was warmly 
endorsed. 

Mr. Chidlow, in response, paid tribute to the hospitality and con- 
sideration they had met with everywhere they had gone during 
their excursions, and proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor and 
Corporation for the trouble taken in displaying the interesting 
records and other antiquities in the Council Chamber. 

Canon Trevor Owen seconded the vote of thanks. 

The Mayor, replying, said the inhabitants appreciated the honour 
done the town by the visit of the Association, trusted they had been 
well repaid, and hoped it would not be as long before they came 
again as since their previous visit. As regarded the records, the 
Council was indebted to Rev. James Phillips for preparing them 
and putting them in order. He could not refrain from thanking 
Mr. Stephen Williams for the kind manner in which he had spoken 
of St. Mary’s Church. They had always thought it a beautiful 
church, but after hearing what they had from such an authority, 
they would be more proud of it still. 

With the announcement that next year’s Annual Meeting of the 
Association was to be held at Ludlow, the meeting terminated. 


Nore.—We have - largely made use of the accounts in the 
Pembroke County Guardian and The Welshman in compiling this 
report. 
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The Right Reverend W. Basi Jonzs, D.D., the late Bishop of 
St. David’s. 


Durie the past year the Society has to record with extreme regret 
the great loss that it has sustained in the removal by death of two 
of its earliest and most distinguished members, the Right Reverend 
W. Basil Jones, D.D., the Bishop of St. David’s, and in conjunction 
with the late Professor Freeman the learned historian of the Cathedral 
of his See; and the Very Reverend Dean Allen, whose name will be 
long enshrined in its memory in connection with the restoration of 
the Cathedral of St. David’s, to which he has devoted life and 
labour with an intensity of affection during so many years. They 
were indeed “par nobile fratrum’”’,-whose names and memory as 
erudite and ardent archeologists will remain fresh among us for a 
long time to come. 

Bishop Jones, of Gwynfryn, near Aberystwyth, was born of an 
old Cardiganshire family, and was ever pleased at the opportunity of 
claiming for himself his local connection with the so-called Levitical 
county. After a brilliant career at Shrewsbury School he passed on 
to Oxford, with a high classical reputation that was justified in after- 
years by his success in carrying off the Ireland Scholarship, the 
blue ribbon of classical attainment. Successively Scholar of Trinity, 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s, and Fellow and Tutor of University, he 
made an early acquaintance with St. David’s aud its neighbourhood 
during several yearly visits with'‘pupils in the summer vacation, in 
conjunction with his old college friend Edward A. Freeman, after- 
wards the Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 

His interest in the Cathedral and its surroundings increased upon 
further acquaintance, until at last it issued in the production and 
publication of their great joint work, the elaborate and scholarlike 
History of St. David's. 

An accurate observer of facts, with a mind sensitively attentive 
to details, however minute, accompanied by a love of antiquarian 
research, alike in matters of history, philology, and architecture, he 
seemed to be almost by nature a born archeologist; and so it is no 
wonder that, upon the formation of our Cambrian Archeological 
Society, which had for its object the illustration of the past history 
of his native land, he became one of its earliest and most energetic 
supporters. He at once threw himself into the work of the Society, 
and after his appointment in 1848-1849 as one of its general 
secretaries, laboured zealously in its behalf for some years, until in 
1854 he resigned his office into the hands of the Rev. E. L. Barn- 
well, under whom the work of the Society was carried on for so 
many years with distinguished success. 


























The Right Rev. W. Basil Jones (late Bishop of St. David's). 


(From a Photograph by Messrs. Bassano, 25, Old Bond Street.) 
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It was during this period that, in 1851, he brought out his book, 
The Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, which marked him out as no 
mean investigator of the historical problems connected with the 
early races that have left their traces in Wales. 

After some years of clerical work in the North of England as 
Archdeacon of York, he was at length selected, upon the resignation 
of Bishop Thirlwall, as his successor in the See of St. David's, to 
the general satisfaction of the churchmen of the Principality ; and 
to many there seemed a special fitness of things that he who had so 
fully qualified as the historian of the See should be called to preside 
over its church and fortunes. 

Great as were the manifold labours connected with his high office, 
the Bishop nevertheless ceased not to take and exercise a lively 
interest in all matters of archzeological research. 

On two occasions he was called, by general desire of its members, 
to the office of President of the Society, and in this capacity, first in 
1875 at Carmarthen, and again in 1878 at Lampeter, he favoured 
its members with addresses which, replete with observations issuing 
from a mind well stored with history and in manifest sympathy with 
his subject, were at once acknowledged as models of what such 
Presidential Addresses ideally should be. 

Like his very old and attached friend Dean Allen, he had ever in 
his heart a warm corner for St. Daviu’s and its Cathedral, in the 
restoration of which he had from the very first taken so leading a 
part, and to which he had been a generous contributor. And we 
may perhaps indulge the hope that the time will not be far distant 
when one of his latest as well as his most ardent wishes may be 
realised, that the grand old church shall once more stand complete 
and perfect, a worthy memorial of the days when W. Basil Jones 
was not only the historian but the Bishop of the ancient See and 
Cathedral of St. David’s. 

[We are indebted to the kindness of Messrs. Bassano, of Bond 
Street, for the permission to reproduce the excellent photograph of 
the late Bishop taken by them. | 





The Very Rev. Jamzs ALLEN, late Dean of St. David’s. 


Tr is with deep regret that we record the death of the Very Rev. 
Dean Allen, which took: place at his residence in the Cathedral 
Close, St. David’s, on June 25th, at the ripe age of ninety-five. By 
his death the Cambrian Archeological Society loses its oldest 
member, and the Church “ one of its most interesting personalities, 
not only in the diocese of .St. David’s, but in the whole Church of 
England.” 

The late Dean came of an old and well-kuown Pembrokeshire 
family, of whom William Allen, of Gellyswick, was Sheriff of Pem- 
brokeshire in 1696, and Charles Allen (the Dean’s brother) in 1876. 
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He was born on St. Swithin’s Day, 1802, being the fifth son of the 
Rev. D. Bird Allen, Rector of Burton, near Haverfordwest. In 
1816 he entered Charterhouse, and became Orator in 1818. In 1825 
he graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and took his M.A. 
degree four years later. In 1834 he was ordained Deacon, and 
priest the following year for the parish of Misterton, in Gloucester- 
shire, where he remained until, in 1839, he became Vicar of Castle 
Martin in his native county, which living he held for the long 
space of thirty-three years. He married Miss Hoare, who died, 
leaving one daughter. In 1847 he was appointed Second Cursal 
Canon of St. David’s Cathedral ; he became Chaplain to the Bishop 
of St. David’s iu 1874, and Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of 
St. David’s in 1870. In 1878 he became Dean of St. David’s, 
which office he held till September 16th, 1895, when he resigned in 
consequence of his advanced age. 

From the date of his appointment as Dean he devoted his time, 
his ability, and his money, to the restoration of his beloved Cathedral ; 
his whole heart was in the work, and under his able and loving care 
a marvellous improvement soon became apparent in the Cathedral 
and surrounding buildings. Not content with deciding what ought 
to be doue, and with providing the money for doing it, he personally 
superintended the work, he chose and examined the materials used, 
aud would undertake long journeys to inspect the timber and other 
requisites needed for the repairs; even the very mortar was subject 
to his scrutiny ; and words cannot describe the thought and care he 
bestowed on the minutest details, and the extraordinary technical 
knowledge which he brought to bear upon the work. Of him, as of 
the early builders of the Cathedral, it might truly be said :— 


“ He built as they 
Who wished these stones should see the day 
When Christ returns, and these vast walls 
May stand o’er them when Judgment calls.” 


Space forbids us to enumerate all the improvements and repairs 
which were carried out during his term of office, but we may mention 
as chief among them the oak vaulting of the north transept, the 
erection of the magnificent organ, and the paving of the nave with 
marble brought direct from foreign quarries to the little harbour at 
St. David’s. 

The laying of this pavement cost the Dean much time and trouble, 
for, owing to the curious lie of the ground, it presented a geometrical 
problem not easy to master, but needless to say it was successfully 
solved by him. 

But it is as a “ preserver of ancient monuments” that archeology 
owes its chief debt to Dean Allen; his keen eye was ever on the 
alert to check and stay the ravages of time and weather, and he 
carried out in stones and mortar the principle that a “ stitch in time 
saves nine”. Thus, when some years ago a legacy was left towards 
the restoration of the Cathedral, instead of devoting the money to 














The Very Rev. James Allen (late Dean of St. David's). 
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any more showy work, he spent it in putting the roofless walls of 
the ruined chapels into thorough repair, and securing them against 
further decay, so that if ever the day should come (and let us hope 
it is not far distant) when the chapels should be restored, the walls 
should be found in readiness. In the same spirit he set about the 
repair of the old books in the Cathedral Library : instead of sending 
them away to a shop to be bound, he engaged a skilled bookbinder 
to come to St. David’s and work under his own supervision, the 
result being that work was turned out in the old Cathedral Library 
that would not have disgraced a Zaehnsdorff. 

Though he led a life of almost Spartan simplicity his hospitality 
was proverbial, and was freely extended to all pilgrims to St. David’s, 
whether a royal duke, an archbishop, or the poorest tramp. Among 
his many friends he numbered Dean Stanley, Lord Leighton, 
Professor Freeman, and Sir Gilbert Scott, and a host of minor 
celebrities. His personal appearance was strangely in keeping with 
his surroundings: the ancient city was individualised in its Dean, 
and though to strangers his aristocratic bearing and dignified address 
were somewhat awe-inspiring, those who had the privilege of his 
friendship could tell of his true and ready sympathy, his ever 
thoughtful kindness, and countless acts of generosity which 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

The last occasion on which he appeared in public was at the 
enthronement of Bishop Owen on June 4th, when he took his place 
in his accustomed stall in the Cathedral. Three weeks later he 
quietly passed away, “crowning a fair life with a peaceful death”, 
and leaving behind him a lasting memorial of work well and faith- 
fully done in the restored and beautified Cathedral which he loved 
so well, 








Archaeological Motes and Queries, 


Neouiruic Ce_t rounD at Cotwyn Bay.—The Celt here illustrated 
was found in April 1868, by my wife, among the shingle on the 
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Celt fromm Colwyn Bay. 


beach at Colwyn Bay. Other stones and pebbles which attracted 
her attention from their peculiar shape were gathered at the same 
time, and placed in a box along with the Celt, to be left unnoticed 
for some fifteen years. They were then handed by the finder to the 
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writer, who casually examined them, and again put them away ina 
drawer where they remained till last year (1896). 

On reading “ Cave-Hunting ” by Professor Boyd Dawkins, I was 
struck with a woodcut of a greenstone Celt (p. 157), found by Pro- 
fessor Dawkins near Llandeyla, in Denbighshire; and on referring 
to the box of stones collected by my wife I found among them a 
somewhat similar Celt to the one illustrated by Professor Dawkins; 
and it was not until then [ became aware I had been treasuring up 
an interesting Neolithic relic. 

This Celt (still in my possession) is of smoothly-polished green- 
stone, and its dimensions are: height 5 in., breadth 34 in., 
circumference 72 in., width at thick end 2in. From this thick and 
rough end it gradually tapers to a cutting edge: this edge has got 
somewhat chipped, probably by abrasion with other stones on the 
beach. 

On grasping the broad or thick end in the palm of the hand, the 
thumb fits into a slight depression on the side of the stone, and 
there is a corresponding depression on the reverse side into which 
the second and third fingers naturally find their place; this is an 
interesting point, for it seems to confirm Professor Dawkins’s theory 
that such instraments when rounded at both ends “ were probably 
used freely in the hand; and from their analogy with similar 
instruments used by the Eskimos, there can be but little doubt that 


they were intended for the preparation of skins” (“‘ Cave-Hunting,” 


p. 341). 


Wm. Frep Price. 
College Road, Crosby, Liverpool. 





Tue Ancient Names or Haverrorp.—The substance of the 
following letter appeared in the Antiquaries’ column of Mr. H. W. 
Williams’s paper, “ The Pembroke County Guardian,” for May 29th, 
1897; and as it concerns a part of my former paper, especially pages 
134-6, I should be glad if you could find room for it in the Journal. 
In the April number I gave some account of the stone which 
Mr. Williams took Mr. Henry Owen, Mr. Laws, and myself to see 
in August 1896, near Rickardston Hall. The first line you remem- 
ber reads in Latin 

BRIAC— FIL-, 
which being in the genitive has to be rendered “ the Stone or the 
Monument of Briacus son of” —we have not been able to make out 
whom. Briacus is the name which has become Priog in modern 
Welsh, and we have it with a reverential prefix ty in T'y-friog in Llan 
Dyfriog in the Teivi Valley, while in Brittany the same name has 
become Brieuc in St. Brieuc ; and I referred to a Life of the Saint 
in the second volume of the hagiological collection known as the 
Analecta Bollandiana, to which my attention had been called by 
Professor Hugh Williams, of Bala. Then I proceeded to speculate 
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as follows: The reader, however, is not to infer that I regard our 
Briac-i as the Saint; but I take the liberty of appending some 
remarks on the Life to which I have referred. It opens with the 
following statement, p. 163: Sanctus Briomaglus, Coriticiane 
regionis indigena, parentibus secundum secult dignitatem nobilibus 
ortus est. Here the full name is given as Briomaglus, but afterwards 
Brioccius is the form regularly used. More interést attaches to the 
identity of the Coriticana Regio; the same designation occurs again 
twice, namely, on p. 186, and we have Patria Cortticiana on 
the same page. Lastly, when the Saint goes to be educated to 
St. Germanus, the latter is made to exclaim (p. 166), as he 
approaches him: “ Ecce de Coriticiorum gente puerum generis nobili- 
tate clarum, etc. Where, then, was the Saint’s country? The 
Editor says in a footnote that it was the County of Kerry ; but it 
would puzzle him, I think, to find any name of Kerry that could 
be identified with Coriticiana. He was naturally led to his conclu- 
sion by the statement in the Life, p. 171, that, when the Saint 
wished to return home from Gaul, he embarked on board a ship 
which was going ad scene fluvium; for there seems to be evidence 
that this was once the name of the river which drains Loch 
Currane between the counties of Cork and Kerry; or was it 
Kenmare River? On the whole, however, I find it far harder to 
believe that Coriticiana was Kerry, than to suppose that there is 
some mistake in the Life, or what is more probable, that there was 
another Scene Fluvius, namely in Wales, say the Cleddeu, the 
Teivi or the Aeron. For one finds that Coriticiana equates letter 
for letter with our Keredigion, “Cardiganshire,” the Ceretica Regio 
of Giraldus, and the Coritictana of an earlier writer, the reference 
to whom, I am sorry to say, I have lost. The name is usually— 
and doubtlessly correctly—regarded as derived from that of a 
chieftain Cereticus; and the older form of this latter name occurs 
probably in that of the Coroticus of St. Patrick’s Hpistola. Now 
the fact that there is a Llandy/friog in Cardiganshire, and that the 
name riac-i is attested in the neighbouring county of Pembroke, 
favours the view that Coriticiana was our Keredigion. Lastly, I 
ought to have mentioned that when St. Briog comes home and 
converts his people to Christianity, he builds churches among 
them, and especially one called in the Life (p. 174), Landa Magna, 
a name to be expected in Wales rather than in Ireland. In fact, I 
should render it Lian Fawr, “ Ecclesia Magna”; but the only 
Llan Fawr known to me in Cardiganshire consists of some old 
houses near Yspyty Cynfyn, in the north of the County. I trust, 
however, that some of our readers may be able to point to a Llan 
Fawr in South Cardiganshire, or in one of the adjoining districts of 
Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire. 

Now the first-fruits of my inquiry after a Llan Fawr was a card 
from Mr. Henry Owen, pointing one out in the parish of Eglwys 
Wrw about a quarter of a mile from the parish church. What 
there is remaining of that Llan Fawr I know not, but I daresay 
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some one of our members will let us know in the pages of this 
Journal. I wrote back to thank Mr. Owen for his Llan Fawr, and 
I added that ad scene fluvium ought to mean “to the river of 
Knife” as there is an Irish word scian, genitive sceine, meaning 
a knife: the name had reminded me of the Cleddeu or cleddyf— 
“sword.” He wrote back improving on this, by directing me to 
page 98 of George Owen’s Pembrokeshire, where one will find all 
about the little river Cyllell or Cylleth, which Leland gives “in 
Englisch” as Knife. It rises, George Owen says, near Walton, 
and it comes in, if I remember rightly, a little below the bridge at 
Haverfordwest. So I have no longer any doubt that the cleric 
Briog coming ad scene fluvium was going to land at Haverford, 
and I cannot help thinking that the Irish name of the port was an 
early form of Inver Scene, Welsh Aber Cyllell, “the inver, aber, or 
confluence of the scian, cyllell, or Knife River. Possibly the name 
was also cut down to Scian and Cyllell. 

As to the Llan Fawr near Eglwys Wrw, in Pembrokeshire, that 
was probably in the heart of St. Briog’s country; but how, you 
will ask, could that be Keredigion? There is no difficulty if you 
will suppose Keredig and his people to have pushed their conquests 
southwards over the Teivi, but to have been eventually thrust back 
to that river, and to have been forced to remain content with it as 
their boundary ever afterwards. This is not altogether guessing 
on my part: if you will look into the Lives of the Cambro-British 
Saints, you will find (at page 101) a passage in the Life of St. 
Carannog to the effect that Cunedda’s sons had possession of the 
country from a river called Dubyr Dviv to another river called 
Gvoun—these are the correct readings, for the reader of these 
Lives must be warned that they teem with inaccuracies. The 
rivers meant were the Dyfrdwyf, “the Dee,” and the Gwaen or 
Gweun by Fishguard, which is called in Welsh, as you know, 
Aber Gwaen. Among the sons of Cunedda, in the passage to which 
I have referred, Keredig is duly mentioned ; and putting together 
the statement in question and the life of St. Briog we arrive at the 
conclusion that Keredig’s people held possession of Pembrokeshire 
trom the Gwaen northwards in the time of the Saint, that is to say 
in the fifth century ; for he was, as we have seen, a pupil of St. 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, in the French department of the 
Yonne. Now for the fame of Germanus to have so spread as to 
attract a pupil from the neighbourhood of Eglwys Wrw, one is 
induced to suppose that it was after Germanus’s first visit to 
Britain to confute the Pelagians; and this took place, according to 
Prosper of Aquitaine, in the year 429. On the other hand, it has 
been inferred that Germanus died in the year 448. So to the time 
between 429 and 448 we may provisionally refer Briog’s interval of 
study under Germanus. How much later North Pembrokeshire 
belonged to the Keredig dynasty I cannot say; but in this con- 
nection I may mention the fact to which Mr. Owen has called my 
attention at the last moment, namely, that the Deanery of Kemes is 
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contained in the Archdeaconry of Cardigan; but how old is that 
arrangement ? In any case, the life of St. David should be carefully 
studied in the light of the newly-acquired data. 

One’s curiosity is roused, I may notice in passing, as to the nature 
of the trade implied between Haverford and the Seine, or in other 
words between Paris and Demetia. This, however, and other 
points which suggest themselves to me I feel content to leave to my 
friend, the editor of George Owen. Iam well aware of his love for 
his “honey” Haverford, and perhaps you will be able to induce 
him to give us his views further in the pages of the Journal. 

I wish to add that, since writing the above words, I have come 
across the missing reference, and I find it was to the Acta Sanctorum 
for May 1, Vol. I, pp. 91-94, where a life of St. Briog is published 
ex officio proprio Ecclesie S. Brioci. In this life the spelling is 
Briocus and Corriticiana, also once Corriticia; but most of the 
proper names relating to the Greater Britain have been omitted, 
and the Germanus to whom the Saint was pupil is represented as 
a later Germanus flourishing in the sixth century. This opens 
up aquestion which I am not competent to discuss, but perhaps 
Professor Williams might help us. Lastly, I may mention that I 
have heard from Mr. Phillimore, that he has in view another Llan 
Fawr, so we seem to be only touching the borders as yet of a much 
larger inquiry than I contemplated when I began: so much the 


better. Joun Rays. 


P.S.—This letter was written, it must be borne in mind, before 
my paper published in the last October number of this Journal. 
R 


ere . 





TURNIPS IN PEMBROKESHIRE.— George Owen, in his paper on 
“Pembrokeshire Ploughland” (published in Owen’s Pembrokeshire, 
i, p. 366), speaks of the cultivation of turnips in the county by the 
acre. Turnips had been grown in England in gardens, but the 
field-culture was introduced from Hanover in the early part of the 
last century by Lord Townshend, who thereby added to his titles 
that of “Turnip Townshend”. It seems open to conjecture whether 
the cultivation of turnips in Pembrokeshire was not another legacy 
from the Flemings, who have left there the mark of their superior 
civilization in the voor and the donneken. 

Henry Owen. 








Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Crmmroporion Recorp Series, No. 1: Owen’s PemprokesHire, 
Part II, London: Printed at the Bedford Press, 20 and 21, 
Bedfordbury, W.C., 1897. 


TuovuesH this last gift of Mr. Henry Owen to the Cymmrodorion 
brotherhood is a monument of painstaking labour, it is not, as the 
saying goes, “ everybody’s book” ; for instance, those of our members 
who profess themselves to be aweary of “the premier county” will 
exclaim that the work is parochial, and no one can deny that this 
collection of papers is a quintessence of Pembrokeshire lore; but 
then, fortunately, this feature, to some—indeed, we may say to many 
—is in itself a virtue ; one good man to our knowledge, on receiving 
the work, exclaimed that he felt like a boy who, while attempting to 
make a hutch for his rabbits with the aid of an oyster-knife and a 
corkscrew, had of a sudden been presented with a complete box of 
tools: this man’s rabbits were Pembrokeshire bunnies, no doubt. 
Mr. Owen promises folks whose interests may extend beyond the 
confines of “the County” a Part III, which will include “The 
Description of Wales’, “The Dialogue on the Government of 
Wales”, “The Treatise on the Lordships Marcher”, and other 
matter of more general interest also. 

It will be noticed that although George Owen of Henllys wrote 
this bundle of tracts early in the seventeenth century, one in- 
stinctively treats the work as though Henry Owen had written (not 
edited) it in this year of grace 1897. The reason is not far to seek: 
the annotations exceed the text in quantity, and perhaps many 
folks will say in interest also. 

George Owen, having completed his first part of the The Descrip- 
tion of Penbrokshire, went to work and diligently noted down local 
details with a view to a second part. It is these somewhat dis- 
jointed memoranda that Mr. Henry Owen has collected together 
from several sources, and elucidated with most ample notes. 

It will be seen that circumstances have led him into the volcanic 
district of Welsh philology, and peradventure before that portion of 
the work has been fully discussed, there will be “ wigs on the green”. 
This possibilty has, however, been discounted by the wily editor, and 
he confides some of the more difficult Welsh cruces to two friends, 
J. R. and E. P.; such of our readers as recognise these initials will 
probably admit that J. R. and E. P. are quite capable of holding 
their own on points of Cymric puzzledom. 

The first paper we have to deal with is a catalogue of “ Parishes 
in Pembrokeshire” : the MS. from which this is printed belongs to 
Sir Marteine Lloyd, and is preserved at his residence, Bronwydd. 

5TH SER,, VOL, XV 7 
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The MS. is contained in The Vairdre Book, so called because, in days 
gone by, it belonged to a Mr. Lloyd of Vairdre, in Cardiganshire. 

Parishes in Pembrokeshire have in many cases strangely altered 
their names, and Mr. Henry Owen’s exhaustive following up of the 
cause and course of these changes is extremely interesting; take 
Moilgrove as an instance: this was formerly ‘“‘ Mallts Grove”, Mallt 
being the Welsh form of Matilda; in old writings it is called “ Grava 
Matildis”, “ grava” being low Latin for grove. Who was Matilda? 
Can she have been that death-foreboding hag who was seen by the 
doomed, washing her hands in woodland streams. 

Again, it is interesting to find that ‘‘Slebech” recurs in the 
Glamorganshire Morva Slebedge. 

We pass on to “ Impropriations in Pembrokeshire” : of these there 
were seventy-seven in all, forty-three vested in the Crown, of which 
twenty-two had vicars, eighteen were served by curates, and three 
not served at all; twenty-three were in the hands of the See and 
the Colleges of Brecon, and Christ’s College, Cambridge; of these, 
seventeen had vicars and six curates; eleven were held by lay im- 
propriators, three having vicars, six curates, and two being unserved. 
At least, so says the text; but when we look into the list we find 
three of the laymen’s churches were unserved: Insula Caldei 
(Mr. Philpin), Coed Kinles (Paule Samon), Criswell (Mr. Barlo). 

Of the remainder of the unserved, St. [smells de Haroldston was 
a Crown church, while the See was responsible for Kilvowir and 
Capel Colman. 

Then the “Patronage of Churches” is taken, and we are re- 
minded by the editor that Her Most Gracious Majesty is a prebendary 
of St. David’s. Tynbye is given as a sinecure rectory served by a 
vicar, the vicarage being in gift of Crown or rector. George Owen 
does not seem to be aware that at one time this living was impro- 
priated to the Leper Nuns of Delapré by St. Alban’s. 

Paper No. 4 consists of “ Notes of the Tallage for Redemcion of 
the Great Sessions”, which means that formerly justice was ad- 
ministered by Justices Jtinerantes, who held sessions every three 
years: a system that might be revived with advantage, though it 
seems hard that the County should have been amerced in the sum 
of £200 every second year “ for the redemcion of the said Sessions, 
and pardoning all offences soe that they should not keep anye 
Sessions but once in three yeeres”. 

A list of places follows, and against each is the rate on the 
feodum at which it was assessed for this tallage. 

A place called Saintsland, rated at 9s., Mr. Henry Owen identifies 
with Holy Land, near Pembroke. He then enters on a lengthy and 
very interesting argument as to whether the celebrated “ Crux 
subtus Pembroke” stood on this land, as believed by Mr. G. T. 
Clarke and “ Mr. Laws”. Mr. Henry Owen himself thinks that the 
cross stood on the wharf, near to the Wogan watergate of Pembroke 
Castle ; perhaps both of these opinions may be wrong, and the “Cross 
Subtus Pembroke” may be that mentioned in the Pembroke Uharter 
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granted by King Henry II: “TI will and firmly enjoin that all 
persons who shall enter their ships into the port of Milford with 
merchandise to buy or sell on land, shall come to the bridge of 
Pembroke and buy or sell there, or if they choose they may transact 
their bargains at the cross.”1 This cross was in Pembroke town, 
but under Pembroke Castle, almost within a stone’s throw of the 
wharf by the bridge, and just at the top of the Dark Lane. There 
seems no authority for believing a cross ever stood on the wharf. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing entries comes under the heading 
of ‘George Owen’s Searches in London”. On the 29th of May 
1589, and subsequent days, our Pembrokeshire squire made inspec- 
tion of such MSS. as he could find in London likely to throw light 
on his claims to the prerogatives of the Lordship of Kemes : 

“T serched in the exchequer the booke of Domedsdaye w™ 
Remayneth w™ Mr. Agar & Mr. Fenton in the tellers office for the 
Lordshipp of Kemes & for the name of martyn but I could find no 
mention thereof, the boke is very ancient and hard to be redd & 
whoso findeth any thinge must paye for the copy of euery lyne iiiid. 
for it must be exemplifyed in the self same correcters (an exempli- 
fication is a certified copy; correcters is doubtless a slip for 
characters) as it is written in the book which is strange and hard 
for anye man to rede also the serche is vjs. viijd. whether you find 
or not. 

“T also serched the roles Quo Waranto where I could not find 
any thing for which I paid viijs. but I have liberty to serche these 
all this terme.” 

If sticklers for their fees, these old Government clerks seem to 
a been civil, setting a good example to some of their successors, 
or :— 

“Mr. Fenton towld me for certenty that within these viij dayes 
he had found som thing toching the name of Kemes or Kemes hed 
or bothe & yf I wowld com on sondaye next in the afternoone to his 
howse by hide parke called knightes bridge I shold see yt.” 

The editor was informed that some of the entries seen by George 
Owen were evidently those which occur in the Inquisitions made in 
1210-12, which are found in the “‘ Red Book of the Exchequer’, which 
dates from Henry III to Richard II, and is now in the course of 
ee in the Rolls Series, under the editorship of Mr. Hubert 

all. 

To the student of Pembrokeshire history it is difficult to overvalue 
Tract XI, which shows how the Shire was built up. 

“Ould Pembrokshire” consisted of the Earl’s land which formed 
the Palatinate, viz. :— 


Pembroke Baronia Saint filarance 
Castell Martyn Tenby cum comota coed traeth 


1 In one copy of the translation there is a marginal note: “Known 
by the name of the Golden Cross to this day.” 
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Kilgarran ij comota Maner beere 

Narberth Baronia Penaley 

Hauerford west Baronia Stackpull and Bosherston 
Wallwynscastle Baronia Nangle 

Roche Baronia Coseston 

Carew Baronia Talbenny 

Dungledy Baronia Osterlow 





Kemes Baronia 


To these were added by Henry VIII in 1535, viz. :— 









Dewisland Rosemarket 
Lawhaden Castellan 
Landowor Lawgharne 
Slebech Llanstephan 






But in 1542 the King took away Lawgharne, Llanstephan, and 
Osterlow, annexing them to Carmarthenshire, also the town of 
Haverfordwest, which he made into a county of itself. It is worthy 
of notice that neither Kemes nor Haverford appear to have claimed 
any separate jurisdiction at this period ; though occasional discus- 
sions as to fealty did take place between the Earls of Pembroke on \ 
the one hand, and the Lords of Kemes, and the Lord (or Lady, as 
the case might be) of Haverford on the other. 

We find that the Earl held three baronies im dominico, or as 
demesne, and eight were granted under the practice of sud in 
feudation to vassals, who ranked as inferior barons and did not sit 
in Parliaments. 

From Collection x1 (ii) we find that the baronies in demesne were 
Castlemartin, Tenby, and St. Florence, while certainly three out of 
the five service baronies were Carew, Dungleddy, and Manorbier. 
The editor suggests that the barony of Roche might have been 
absorbed into or included under that of Walwyn’s Castle. The 
barony of Haverfordwest, the Lordship of Narberth (or at all events 
that portion of it subject to the Earl), and the Lordship of Kilger- 
ran, were held in demesne. Four barons of name and dignity were 
created by the Earl: Carew, Dungleddy, Wallwynscastle, and 
Lawgharne. The Earl had nine castles of his own, and twelve 
seignories or manors. 

Our editor in this chapter has pinned down a very ancient error. 
Fenton (p. 442) states that the Welsh name of St. Florence was 
Lregoyr. Mr. G, T. Clark, in his Earls and Earldom of Pembroke, 
includes Tregair in a list of the Pembrokeshire lands of Aymer de 
Valence ; Mr. Laws follows suit in Little England, p. 182. Guide- 
books galore have stated that St. Florence was once known as 
Tregoir, and, worst of all, The Archeological Survey of Pembrokeshire 
has fallen into the same trap: for our editor very clearly proves that, 
so far from St. Florence and Tregoyr being one and the same, “the 
Manor of Tregaire in the liberty of Over Went” is in Monmouth- 
shire, a little north of Raglan. The blunder has eome about throngh 
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the fact that both manors belonged to the de Valence Earls, and 
were included in a list of their possessions, one following after the 
other, so it was imagined that they were two names for one place. 
This is a very distinct score for our editor. 

George Owen gives us a list of Pembrokeshire Manors, one 
hundred and fifty-five in number (now represented by five or 
thereabouts), and Mr. Henry Owen adds a dissertation which, if 
printed alone, would be a notable addition to our kuowledge of 
place-names. This list of Manors concludes our author’s collection 
for Pembrokeshire in general, but the indefatigable editor adds 
thereto the “‘Kemes Tracts”, which have not been hitherto accurately 
printed. The suit of George Owen v. William Gwynne and others 
throws light on our author’s persistent attempts to maintain 
the ancient rights of the Lords of Kemes. We have, too, a second 
list of Pembrokeshire Manors, to which are added the names of many 
of the lords thereof in 1588, taken from a curious common-place 
book written by George Owen, and styled by him the “ Taylors 
cussion” because it was made up of incongruous scraps; the MS. 
of this book is in the Free Library at Cardiff. 

We then have the “ Inquests on the Deaths of William Owen and 
George Owen”, which are both full of interest. It will be seen that 
George Owen died in his sixty-first year. He had compressed a 
vast amount of work into his life, but he did not live to the age of 
his father and mother, while illness in his later years deprived him 
somewhat of his extraordinary activity and energy. This volume 
concludes with the “ Milford Tracts”. Henry, Karl of Pembroke, 
cousin to George Owen’s mother, wrote to our author in 1595, asking 
him to make an exhaustive report on the defences of Milford Haven. 
The Armada had created a scare as to coast defences, and folks 
remembered that Henry VII had without opposition landed a French 
force on the shores of Pembroke, with the aid of which he had 
altered the history of England. George Owen, accordingly, writes to 
the Earl at great length concerning the Haven, and adds thereto 
some notes on Tenby Roads, and certain reasons “to proue the 
necessitie of Fortifieing at Milford Hauon.” 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that this is a remark- 
able book. Mr. Henry Owen has used the notes of his namesake as 
a text from which to preach a sermon on place-names ; perhaps 
no county offers greater difficulties in this direction than does 
Pembrokeshire, and most assuredly in no district has greater 
nonsense been talked thereon. Because we have had allophyllian 
Goidelic, Cymric, Roman (?) Norse, Saxon, Norman, Flemish, and 
English predecessors, it has been deemed permissible to take such 
dictionaries of these various languages as might be handy, and with 
their aid forge impossible derivations for the names we find on our 
couuty map. 

Mr. Heury Owen has certainly checked (we dare not say stopped) 
this practice; he has gone back to the source of things, and shown 
us what is really known concerning the nomenclature of our villages, 
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and among his virtues, last but not least, when his conclusions are 
based on conjecture, he boldly owns up. As was stated at the 
commencement of these remarks, Mr. Owen’s book is a monument 
of patient, unselfish industry. There are not many busy men who 
would be willing to give up leisure and money to research in a 
field which to many must appear too localised to repay the labour 
expended. This opinion will not be shared by thinking men; we 
are only beginning to find out the value of local details, but it is at 
last recognised that district is connected with district as warp to 
woof, and that the history of Britain will never be written until we 
have threshed out the dialect, the place-names, the superstitions, 
and the customs of every province contained therein. Mr. Henry 
Owen has done much in this direction for Pembrokeshire, sponta- 
neously, and without hope of any other reward than the appreciation 
of such as are interested in philology and archeology. This he has 
assuredly earned, and we trust will receive without stint. 


Epwarp Laws. 


History or Sexarryn Parisu. By the Honble. Mrs. BuLkeLey-Owen 
(Gwenrhian Gwynedd), author of A Memorandum on the History 
of Maelor Saesoneg, etc. Oswestry: Woodall, Minshall & Co. 


Ir has been my fortune to read many scores, I may say, some 
hundreds, of Parochial Histories; but this is the most full, complete, 
and thorough of them all. This is the more notable, because 
Selattyn is itself but & small parish, and comparatively little known ; 
bui it possesses many features of interest, and it has been fortunate 
in finding a thoroughly competent and painstaking vates sacra 
among its own children. The name has been, and still remains, a 
veritable puzzle, and it occurs under the forms of Celatton, Cella- 
tyne, Hilatwon, Salatyn, Sancte Latten, Silatton, Sulatwn, Sulatton, 
Sullatton and Syllaton; but none of them give the clue to its 
meaning. Situated in the Marches of Wales up to the time of 
Henry VIII, it was in that reign transferred to Shropshire; but 
all the older place-names are Welsh, though that language has now 
died out, save in the case of immigrants. Its story, therefore, is 
closely bound up with those of its English and its Welsh neighbours, 
and it opens up many side-issues which add greatly to its interest 
and its value. It is rich in early antiquities; the two great dykes, 
named respectively after Wat and Offa, run parallel north and 
south through the parish at a distance of between two and three 
miles ; and, on the English side of the former, and impinging upon 
it, so as to appropriate it as one of its lines of defence, stands the 
fine entrenchment of “ Hen Ddinas” (Old Town). This is a very 
strong position, defended by four or five high banks on all sides; it 
takes the form of a trapezium, with entrances on the east and west 
sides very strongly curtained and protected. The extreme length 
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of the enclosed space is 450 yards by 210 yards, and it encloses an 
area Of several acres. History throws no light upon it; but legend 
ascribes it to Gogyrfan Gawr, the father of Arthur’s Guinevere. 
A mile to the west of this is the moated mound of Castell Brogyn- 
tyn, which gave its name to Owain, the illegitimate son of Madoc 
ap Meredith, Prince of Powys. Several tumuli at one time existed 
on Selattyn Hill, and there are still the remains of one at “ Orsedd 
Wen”, which has been opened and which tradition connected with 
Gwen, the son of Llywarch Hen, who is said to have been slain on 
the adjacent Morlas, near “‘ Prees Gwyn”. The parish has also its 
notable stones, such as “ Careg y big” (the stone of contention) and 
its ‘‘ Hoar-stone’”’ (Y Gareg lwyd). 

The history of the church has been fully told, and followed out 
in its many directions. The legend of its foundation connects it 
with a “White Stag”, just as was the case with Liangar in 
Merionethshire, and St. John’s at Chester, where it may still be 
recognised as traced in fresco on one of the pillars of the north 
arcade. Here John Hanmer, Bishop of St. Asaph 1623-29, who 
was born at Pentrepant, where also he died, and was a benefactor 
to the parish, lies buried; but his actual grave is not known. 
Another member of the same family, who was also born at Pentre- 
pant, was Meredith Hanmer, D.D., Treasurer of Christ Church, 
Dublin, a learned ecclesiastical writer. Among the rectors was the 
famous Dr. Henry Sacheverell, whose story is fully told; and it is 
also illustrated by some curious playing-cards, which represent his 
institution and induction by St. Asaph’s bishop, and his coming to 
his Welsh parishioners. One of the most eminent of the curates 
was the greatly-talented, but unfortunate, Goronwy Owen, whose 
works were published in 1876, in two volumes, by the Rev. Robert 
Jones, B.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Rotherhithe. It is, however, in 
the accounts of the old houses and the families which were connected 
with them that we find the most full and interesting details, that 
make the old parish revive with new life as we trace them in these 
pages, with their elaborate pedigrees. Among these we must 
mention those of Lacon, Maurice, Owen, Ormsby, and Ormsby-Gore 
of Brogyntyn ; Hanmer and Carew of Pentrepant; Lloyd of Aston, 
of Leaton Knolls, and of Swanhill; Edwards of Chirk and of 
Talgarth; Powell of Park, Daker, Ireland, Godolphin and Venables. 
Chapter II, on “ Brogyntyn in the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries’, 
is especially interesting, and of much more than local value, as 
it includes the Period of the Civil Wars and treats of the promi- 
nent part taken in them by that sturdy Royalist, Sir John Owen, 
“Vice-Admiral of North Wales”, many of whose letters, as well 
as letters addressed to him by King Charles, Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice, are here transcribed from the originals preserved 
among the Brogyntyn MSS. A very interesting feature in this 
history, and one that adds greatly to its value, is the reproduction 
in fac-simile of the autographs of the chief people who figure in it. 
Thus, in addition to the leading members of the Selattyn families, 
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we have those of King Charles, Prince Rupert, Prince Maurice, 
Oliver Cromwell, Archbishop Williams, Bishops Hanmer and Owen, 
Sir John Owen, Fairfax, Dr. Sacheverell, and Goronwy Owen. 

It were easy to go on, but I have said enough to show what an 
abundance and variety of material has been brought together and 
conscientiously handled ; for there has been no sparing of research 
in order to secure accuracy. ‘Registers, diocesan and parochial, 
the Record Office and Somerset House, public and private muni- 
ment rooms, old deeds and wills, have all been reqnisitioned, with 
the result that the history is not only very complete, but extremely 
trustworthy ; and I cannot close this notice without congratulating 
Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen on the completion of so excellent a monograph, 
and one which has been at the same time so evidently a labour 


of love. 
D. R. T. 








